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It  was  a  powerful  drug.  The  Bradys  inhaled  it.  The  next  moment  they  fell  senseless  to  the  floor 

“Drag  them  in  here!”  hissed  the  Jap.  Potts  and  Garoon  obeyed 
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No  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AA\1>  FJSIL— The  most  complete 
•untiuJr  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  ’  It  contains  full  in- 
.  .ructions,  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of"  game  and'  fish.  ' 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
...  ustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  -ow  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  witli  in¬ 
ductions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 
No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE.  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
r.  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
Ureases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAID  CANOES.— A  handy 
ook  tor  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
r.',nd  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them..  Fully  illustrated, 
/.■•y  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

.  FORTUNE  TELLING. 

;o.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
•Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  thS  true-mean!* 
ok  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  "charms,  ceremonies,' 
c.  i  rious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  drea-ms, 
"ora  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This,  little  book 
v  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
!•  id  unlucky  days,  and  “Nhpoleon’s  Oraculum*”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  F  O  RT  UN  E  S  .—/E  very  on  e  is  desirous  of 
owing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
.  'k.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
iibfc  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  /HAND.— 
vk  staining  rules  for  telling  fortunes  'by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the 
£>':d,  or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  df  telling  future 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  .Illustrated.  By  A, 

NJidarson. 

ATHLETIC 

"  No;  62-HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in, 
'Nr-v.tion  -for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 

•  ronta}  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
:hy  muscle  ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
yjftdme  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
T  this  little  book. 

^o.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
/’Nff  ■  {'ining  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it.  will- teach  you  how  to  box 
tfl&out  an  instructor. 

.  Wo.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST. 


®„w.  ^  ^  Containing  full 

$}StfUotions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
■Tv, '  racing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
U  c*ndy  and  useful  book. 

;*o.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
'igclng  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword:  also  instruction  in  archery. 
.•  J&ribed,  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
7  '  ■  ons  iri  feucing.  A  complete  book. 

> o .  61.  HOVM’O  BECOME  A  BOWLER.— A  complete  manual 
:  v.  -vling.  Containing  full  instructions  for  playing  all  the  stand- 
V  American  and  German  games:  together  with  rules  and  systems 
‘  V  {porting' in  use  by  the  principal  bowling  clubs  in  the  United 
.  'bn.  By  Bartholomew  Batterson. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

51.  HOW  TP  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS,— Containing 
•  tions  of  the* general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
tricks:  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 

•f hand  :  of  tricks  involving  sleight-nf-lpmd,  or ‘the 'use  of 
i  y  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Ilaffner.  With  illustra- 

72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em- 
-  i  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il- 
'  ations.  Bv  A  Anderson. 

77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
B  lining  deceptive  Card  'Prick  n  .  performed  by  leading  rorVhifers 
r  igicians.  Arranged  for  homo  amusement  Fully  illust  rated. 

'fitinurd  on 
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No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  Bricks.— fhe  gre&  f  book  of  m  ft*,  w 
card  tricks,- containing  full  instruction  of  all  the  leading  car"'  - 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popuiar  magical  illusior  a*  perform.^  •  , 
our  leading  magicians  ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  tiki?  -  V 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT. — Heller  a  secon J  - 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explain  in 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  tta 
boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  :i 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sights 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  .MAGICIAN.— Containing  > 
grandest  assortment  of  .magical  illusions  ever  placed  before 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS. — Containing  ;  ^  . 
one  hundred  highly  amusing- and  instructive  tricks  with  chutki^.' 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  LOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Conta 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  c<  - 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  And*r«  ? 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS. — Containing 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kiu&y 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS. — Bfcfr*:s 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER. — 
tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls.  Hats,  etc.  few  > ,  -  . 
thirty-six  illustrations.  •  Bv  A.  Anderson. 

No,  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Contain  ’ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  v‘  V.  .. 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  2..  -syL7/ 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— 
shoukl  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  expire. 
all,  g tying  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulice,  mag-no  Graft.  t  2  . 
Iineumatms,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  The  most  inutructive  • 

No,  56.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— CoBtetaag 
instructions  hbw  io  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locc^tfftr'S 


.directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  Aeolian  H&i 
piione  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  b>> 
scriptibn  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  anci^*  a 
modern  times.  I  rofusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitww:  / 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marine# 

No.  59.  HOW  IO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN. — Coat*  ?■ 
a  description  ot;  the  lantern,  together  with  its  historv  and  inv*cti*i 
Also  fuM  directions  for  its  use  aud  for  painting  slides.  Hand  c 
illustrated,  by  John  Allen. 

No  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS. — Contain 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty- Mechanic*:  IricKi 
By  A.  Anderson,  i  ully  illustrated. 

lEtTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  mes'  #**. 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  bi'.  x 

and  oi!ien  t0  USe  them  ’  also  ^ivin&  specimen  letters  for  berh  yeun* 

No  12.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES  —  <  t! 

ln?f/-lC!loniS  f<)r  writin8  letters  to  ladies  on  all  «uU«<; 

.  ,o  Otters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTI  FMFN.- 
ontaiiung  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  ou  s1!  «ubjec*.« 
also  giving  saiftjile  letters  for  Instruction. 

hook0*  tSLl  *  iT°  )V1UTB  LETTERS. —  A  wonde  ?..  Utt  v 
'  V"U  t0  Vrite  to  your  swoop 

mother,  sister.,  brother,  employer:  and.  in  fact,  everv bod*  ud  an 
body  you  w-rsh; to  write  to.  Every  young  man  arid  even  *  Ju*a 
•adj  in  the  land  should  have  this  book 

f  .No-  -ll'lIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRFCTI  Y  —  Ccc 
taming  mil  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  a  r  .  r, ;  . 
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BY  .A.  NEW  YORK  DETECTIVE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

1  4  _ 

THE  FACTS  OF  THE  CASE. 

“Yes,  Old  King  Brady,”  said  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Globe,  “you  and  your  boy-partner,  Harry  Brady,  are  en¬ 
gaged  now  to  work  as  reporters  in  the  interests  of  this  news¬ 
paper.” 

“How  much  will  you  pay  us?”  demanded  the  old  Secret 
Service  detective.  “You  sent  to  our  chief  and  asked  him 
for  our  sendees,  to  do  some  important  journalistic  work  for 
you.  Consequently,  we  shall  expect  a  pretty  fair  compen¬ 
sation  for  it.” 

“You  shall  each  receive  a  good-sized  sum,”  replied  the 
editor,  slowly,  as  he  glanced  around  his  handsome  office  in 
the  Park  Row  skyscraper,  and  then  opened  a  book  of  assign¬ 
ments.  “We  usually  pay  our  regular  staff  fifteen  dollars  per 
column,  on  ordinary  work.  Some  of  them  get  salaries  of 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  week,  and  our  special 
writers  are  paid  according  to  our  estimate  of  the  value  of 
their  articles.  We  have  decided,  however,  to  pay  each  one 
of  yon  five  thousand  dollars  apiece  and  all  expenses  if  you 
make  a  success  of  the  assignment  I  am  going  to  give  you.” 

The  two  detectives  were  startled  and  amazed  at  this. 

Thov  knew  that  the  great  metropolitan  dailies  often  paid 
t-norm on-  sums  of  money  to  obtain  difficult  news  items,  hut 
f  {.-or  expected  their  services  were  going  to  command  such  a 
a  rge  amount. 


For  a  few  moments  there  was  a  deep  silence  in  the  office, 
during  which  the  Bradys  were  glancing  at  each  other  with 
astonished  expressions. 

The  editor  watched  them  keenly. 

In  Old  King  Brady  he  saw  an  eccentric  man  of  large  pro¬ 
portions,  with  short  white  hair,  clean  shaven,  strong  features, 
keen  gray  eyes,  and  a  fearless,  determined  and  *  cunning 
character. 

The  veteran  detective  wore  a  large  white  felt  hat,  his 
threadbare  old  blue  frock  coat  was  tightly  buttoned  up  to  his 
neck,  which  was  encased  in  an  old-fashioned  upright  collar 
and  black  stock. 

Young  King  Brady,  the  veteran's  pupil  and  partner,  was 
a  stylishly  attired  youth,  still  under  age,  with  a  handsome 
face,  flashing,  spirited  eyes,  and  a  disposition  of  courage, 
perseverance  and  energy. 

The  editor  knew  they  were  the  most  famous  and  skillful 
officers  on  the  force,  and  he  was  also  aware  that  every  crook 
in  Gotham  feared  them.  When  they  had  somewhat  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  shock  of  surprise  the  editor  had  given  them, 
Harry  remarked,  in  strong,  manly  tones: 

“I  fear  you  overrate  our  value  to  your  newspaper,  sir.” 

“Not  at  all,”  carelessly  replied  the  editor.  “On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  was  afraid  you  might  not  be  satisfied  with  the  terms 
I  offered  you.” 

“Well,”  laughed  the  boy,  “ever  since  the  time  I  became 
ambitious  to  be  a  detective  and  Old  King  Brady  took  enough 
interest  in  me  to  teach  me  the  points  in  his  profession,  no 
one  has  offered  us  so  large  a  sum  ol  money  for  our  services 
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before.  May  I  ask  how  you  expect  us  to  earn  the  money 
you  have  just  offered  ?” 

“I  am  coming  to  that,”  quietly  replied  the  editor.  “We 
simply  wish  to  assign  you  upon  one  case  and  sift  it  to  the 
dregs.  It  is  a  case  which  hitherto  has  baffled  all  the  most 
skillful  efforts  of  our  star  reporters.  If  you  can  do  anything 
with  the  matter,  all  we  require  of  you  shall  he  as  many  ar¬ 
ticles  for  the  paper  as  the  facts  warrant.  We  don’t  care  if 
it  is  only  one  article,  or  fifty.” 

“What !  You  will  pay  $10,000  for  one  newspaper  article 
from  us  upon  a  subject  which  *you  will  assign  to  us?” 

“Exactly,”  assented  the  editor.  “Will  3rou  accept  our 
offer?” 

“That  depends  entirely  upon  what  it  is,”  answered  Harry. 

“I  will  explain  the  case,  and  you  will  then  know  what  we 
expect  of  you,  gentlemen.  You  are  all  in  the  dark  on  the 
point  now.  But  when  you  hear  what  I’ve  got  to  say,  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  the  case  may  scare  you  into  refusing  the  job.” 

“Proceed  with  the  details.  When  we  hear  your  plan  we 
w  ill  frankly  tell  you  at  the  start  whether  we  can  do  the  work 
or  not.” 

“Very  well.  That  is  a  sensible  view  to  take  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,”  said  the  editor,  tugging  thoughtfully  at  his  gray  beard. 
“Now,  listen.  These  are  the  facts  in  the  case.  At  9.25 
p.  m.  on  the  4th  of  September,  the  iSTo.  3  Boston  Express 
train,  in  charge  of  conductor  John  Potts  and  Engineer 
Thomas  Armstrong,  pulled  into  the  Park  Avenue  tunnel. 
It  was  made  up  of  a  freight  car,  an  express  car,  one  passen¬ 
ger  day  coach,  and  the  engine  and  tender.  The  express  car 
was  the  trailer,  or  last  car  of  the  train,  and  Express  Messen¬ 
ger  Ned  Ripley  was  locked  up  inside  the  car,  in  care  of  a 
large  amount  of  express  packages  and  a  big  safe.  Within 
the  safe  was  a  sealed  package  containing  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  bank  notes.  It  wras  sent  from  Boston,  by  the 
Fifth  National  Bank,  and  was  consigned  to  the  Produce  Ex¬ 
change  Bank  of  New  York.” 

“Well?”  said  Harry,  as  the  editor  paused. 

“When  the  train  reached  Seventy-fifth  street,  Conductor 
Potts  observed  three  of  the  male  passengers  rise  from  their 
seats  and  walk  toward  the  rear  end  of  the  car.  They  wrere 
well  dressed  fellows,  and  had  been  seated  in  separate  seats 
all  the  way  down  from  Boston.  It  therefore  looked  peculiar 
to  see  the  three  rise  and  go  out  the  back  door,  one  after  the 
other,  and  disappear  on  the  rear  platform.  In  fact,  Potts 
was  so  curious  about  the  matter  that  he  followed  them  out  to 
the  platform.  When  he  arrived  there  he  wras  astonished  to 
see  that  they  had  all  disappeared.  At  first  he  imagined  they 
had  leaped  from  the  train.  But  just  as  he  came  to  this  con¬ 
clusion  he  caught  a  view  of  them  crawling  over  the  roof  of 
the  freight  car.  Potts  followed  them,  wondering  what  they 
were  acting  so  strangely  for.  One  of  the  men  saw  him  and. 
returning,  struck  the  conductor  in  the  face.  Potts  was 
knocked  down,  and,  rolling  to  the  edge  of  the  car,  he  fell 
over  and  would  have  plunged  down  to  the  roadbed  had  he 
not  flung  out  his  hands  and  grasped  the  edge  of  the  roof.  Tt 
checked  his  fall,  and  there  he  hung  suspended  at  the  side  of 
the  car,  threatened  every  moment  to  be  hurled  from  his  peril¬ 


ous  position.  It  was  a  terrible  ride,  with  the  smoke  and  gas 
from  the  locomotive  pouring  back  in  his  face,  the  thunder¬ 
ous  roar  of  the  flying  train  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  the  shak¬ 
ing  of  the  car  apt  to  dislodge  him.” 

“Then  what  happened?”  asked  the  boy. 

“  From  where  Potts  hung,  he  had  a  dim  view  of  the  three 
men.  They  had  gone  down  on  the  bumpers  between  the 
freight  and  the  express  cars.  He  saw  them  get  a  firm  foot¬ 
ing  on  the  latter,  and  while  two  of  them  manned  the  brake, 
the  other  pulled  out  the  coupling-pin.  As  soon  as  this  was 
done  the  brake  was  put  on,  and  the  train, Mashing  ahead, 
left  the  express  car  behind  it  rapidly.  Within  a  few  minutes 
the  express  car,  slackening  speed,  was  swallowed  up  in  the  . 
gloom.  Poor  old  Potts  clung  to  the  roof  until  the  train 
reached  the  yard  of  the  Grand  Central  depot,  and  then 
alighted.  He  was  filled  with  alarm.  If  the  express  car  were 
left  standing  on  the  traeje  in  the  tunnel,  the  following  train 
might  collide  with  it,  causing  a  terrible  loss  of  life.  The 
half-frantic  conductor  hastily  notified  the  }:ard  superintend¬ 
ent,  a  signal  was  telegraphed  back  to  hold  up  the  following 
train,  and  when  Potts  was  assured  that  there  was  no  danger 
he  left  the  passenger  and  freight  car  on  a  siding,  boarded  his 
engine,  and  had  the  engineer  run  it  back  in  the  tunnel  to 
pick  up  the  express  car.” 

“Quite  an  exciting  adventure,”  Harry  commented. 

“The  worst  is  now  to  come,”  replied  the.  editor.  “The 
locomotive  backed  into  the  tunnel  as  far  as  Fiftieth  street 
before  the  missing  car  was  seen.  With  a  lantern  the  con¬ 
ductor  alighted  and  walked  up  to  the  car.  To  his  surprise,  . 
he  then  saw  that  one  of  the  side  doors  was  smashed  open. 

A  quick  examination  convinced  him  that  it  had  been  blown 
open  with  dynamite.  Potts  became  alarmed.  He  climbed 
into  the  car  and  gazed  around.  All  the  express  packages 
were  intact.  But  the  safe  had  been  blown  open.  The  parcel 
containing  the  $25,000  was  gone.  Ned  Ripley, the  express 
messenger,  lay  oh  the  floor  upon  his  back  in  the  middle  of 
the  car,  with  a  bullet  in  his  brain.  He  had  been  murdered.” 

“A  serious  tragedy,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  taking  a  chew 
of  tobacco. 


the  express  car  was  coupled  to  the  engine,”  continued 
the  editor,  “and  it  was  pulled  ahead  to  the  depot.  The  rail¬ 
road  authorities  enjoined  the  strictest  secrecy  upon  its  em¬ 
ployees  about  the  matter,  and  the  police  and  the  express 
company  and  the  bank  officials  were  notified.'  ft  was  clearlv 
pro's  en  that  the  three  passengers  Potts  had  seen  leaving  the 
passenger  car  were  bandits.  It  was  shown  that  they  un¬ 
coupled  the  express  car  to  rob  it.  Ripley  evidently  was  killed 
while  defending  the  safe,  and  the  robbers  gained  the  booty 
only  by  killing  the  poor  fellow.”  ‘ 

I  hat  is  quite  evident,”  remarked  the  boy. 

h\ery  effort  was  then  made  to  find  out  who  the  thieving 
murderers  were.  But  the  police  failed,  the  railroad  detec- 
ti\es  failed,  and  to-day  the  case  is  no  nearer  a  solution  than 
it  uas  when  the  crime  occurred.  All  the  newspapers  have 
tried  to  secure  a  ‘news  beat’  by  having  then-  men  solve  the 
mystery,  but  have  not  succeeded.  As  we  M'  determined  ft' 
1<  .u  n  the  true  facts  and  run  down  the  criminals,  wo  Hhve 
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sent  for  you,  offered  you  a  good  sum  to  do  the  work  for  us, 
and  installed  you  on  our  staff  in  order  to  say  that  the  crim¬ 
inal  were  brought  to  justice  by  this  newspaper’s  reporters. 
And  now  that  you  have  got  the  points,  I  wish  to  know  if  you 
will  undertake  the  case  or  not?” 

The  Bradys  glanced  at  each  other  and  nodded. 

“We  will,"  replied  Old1  King  Brady.  “ Such' work  is  in 
line  with  our  regular  duty,  and  the  only  difference  there 
would  be  in  our  doing  it  is  that  we  would  have  to  give  you 
the  facts  for  publication  as  soon  as  we  accomplish  anything 
definite.  It  is  going  to  be  a  difficult  job,  but  we  are  not 
afraid  to  attempt  it.” 

“  Then  you  can  consider  yourselves  engaged  henceforth  as 
our  reporters.  > 


CHAPTER  II. 

*  r  •  .  *  /  •  .  X  '  I 

A .  GUILTY  MAN. 

t 

On  the  following  morning  at  nine  o'clock  the  Bradys 
walked  into  the  office  of  the  yard  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  Central  road  and  sent  in  their  newly-printed  card,  re¬ 
questing  an  audience. 

The  superintendent  sent  for  them,  and  they  found  him  at 
his  desk. 

‘‘More  reporters,  eh?”  he  laughed,  glancing  at  their  card. 

‘•We  are  representatives  of  the  New  York  Globe,”  replied 
Old  King  Brady,  bowing,  “and  our  business  is  very  im¬ 
portant,  sir.” 

“Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you  to-day ?” 

“Our  business  relates  to  the  murder  and  robbery  of 

•  •* 

the - * 

“You  want  to  see  Conductor  Potts  about  that.” 

Y Where  is  he?”  f 

“I’ll  send  for  him.” 

He  pushed  an  electric  button,  an  office  bov  responded,  and 
he  sent  the  little  fellow  after  the  conductor. 

When  Potta  arrived,  the  Bradys  scrutinized  him  sharply 
v;hile  the  superintendent  was  telling  him  what  they  wanted. 

He  was  a  small,  thin  man,  in’ uniform  and  cap,  and  his 
narrow  face  was  wrinkled;  he  wore  a  mustache  and  chin 
whisker,  and  there  was  a  striking  redness  about  his  big 

hooked  nose.  '  ■ 

An  impatient  look  crossed  his  face  when  he  learned  that 
the  two  rnen  were  reporters,  and  he  turned  and  asked  them 
in  ugly  tones: 

“  Why  do  you  newspaper  fellows  keep  pestering  us  all  the 
time.  I’d  like  to  know?  Confound  it, Tve  done  nothing  for 
t}j(.  ]a,t  four  days  but  answer  all  kinds  of  ridiculous  ques¬ 
tion-.  and  half  the  time  the  reporters  print  packs  of  lies 
a^jt  what  I  said.  I  am  so  disgusted  with  the  whole  affair 
Yat  I  have  a  great  notion  to  tell  yotl  nothing  more  about  it.” 

“That  would  be  a  foolish  thing  for  you  to  do,”  answered 
fHrrv.  with  some  asperity.  “If  you  will  give  us  the  plain, 
■jjUarnished  facts,  we  will  give  a  correct  report.  It’s 


much  better  to  have  the  facts  unperverted  than  it  is  to  leave 
it  to  a  reporter’s  imagination  to  supply  such  points  as  you 
may  choose  to  withhold.” 

The  superintendent  became  alarmed  at  this  hint. 

It  was  his  business  to  see  that  his  men  were  truthful  and 
courteous  to  everyone,  and  he  turned  almost  savagely  upon 
Potts. 

“See  here  !”  he  exclaimed,  harshly,  “you  give  these  gentle¬ 
men  all  the  facts  thev  ask  for  without  reservation.  Don’t 
you  try  to  put  on  airs  about  what  you’ll  do  or  what  you  won’t 
do,  Potts,  or  I’ll  make  it  deuced  unpleasant  for  you.  It’s  the 
policy  of  this  road  to  keep  the  good-will  of  the  press,  for  by 
so  doing  we  are  sure  of  getting  correctly  reported  in  any 
matters  concerning  our  lines.” 

The  conductor  looked  abashed  at  this  stern  rebuke. 

His  yellow  face  turned  pale,  and  he  began  to  get  nervous. 

But  there  was  a  torrent  of  fury  raging  in  his  mind  when 
he  saw  the  detectives  smiling  derisively  over  the  reprimand 
he  got. 

“I  didn’t  mean  any  offense  against  our  rules,”  he  mum¬ 
bled,  in  .humble  tones.  “  Let  them  ask  what  they  please  and 
I’ll  try  to  answer  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Harry,  in  cynical  tones.  “In  the  first 
place,  you  are  the  only  one  of  the  train  crew  who  saw  those 
three  men  leave  the  passenger  coach  to  go  to  the  rear  to  rob 
the  express  car,  aren’t  you  ?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  sulky  reply. 

“Where  do  you  live?” 

“Me?”  asked  Potts  in  surprise.  “What  has  that  got  to 
do  with  the'  case  ?” 

Never  mind  our  reason,”  replied  Harry,  sharply.  “We 
have  got  a  very  good  reason  for  everything  I  am  going  to 
say  to  you.  If  you  fail  to  reply,  or  give  me  false  answers, 
it  won’t  be  well  for  you.”  • 

“Tell  him,  or  I  will !”  exclaimed  the  superintendent, 
angrily.  . 

“I  live  in  No.  —  East  Forty-third  street,”  said  Potts, 
grimly. 

“Have  you  a  family?” 

“Now,  what  in  thunder  have  my  private  affairs  to  do 
with - ”  ? 

“Answer  me,”  interrupted.  Harry,  taking  out  his  note¬ 
book  and  pencil. 

“Yes;  I’ve  got  a  wife,  but  no  children.” 

“How  long  have  you  been  a  conductor  on  this  road?” 

“Three  months.” 

“What  was  your  business  before  you  came  to  work  for  this 
company  ?” 

“Now,  see  here - ”  protested  Potts,  in  exasperated 

tones. 

A  grim  smile  crossed  Young  King  Brady’s  face,  and  he 
bent  over  to  the  conductor,  and  whispered  in  his  ear: 

“Weren’t  you  a  prisoner  in  Moyomensing  prison,  serving 
a  two  years’  sentence  on  a  charge  of  distilling  moonshine 
whiskey?” 

A  yell  escaped  Potts,  and  he  leaped  back,  turning  as  pale 
I  as  death. 
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He  fixed  a  glaring  look  of  his  bulging  eyes  on  the  young 
detective,  while  he  quivered  all  over  from  suppressed  ex¬ 
citement. 

That  burning,  searching  glance  of  his  verified  a  suspicion 
which  had  been  preying  on  his  mind  from  the  first  moment 
he  saw  the  two  reporters,  and  he  gasped  : 

“Ain’t  you  the  Bradys?” 

“We  are,”  replied  Harry.  “We  are  the  men  who  captured 
you  and  some  other  members  of  a  gang  who  were  manufac¬ 
turing  illicit  whiskey  and  had  you  sent  up  for  the  stretch  I 
have  mentioned.” 

All  this  was  said  in  such  low  tones  that  the  superintend¬ 
ent  failed  to  hear  a  word  of  it,  and  the  wretched  conductor, 
with  an  imploring  look  upon  his  face,  whispered  in  hoarse, 
shaky  tones : 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  don't  give  me  away,  Brady.” 

“That  depends  upon  how  you  act,”  coolly  answered  the 
boy. 

“Fll  answer  all  vour  questions  truthfully.” 

“See  that  you  do,”  said  Harry,  giving  his  partner  a  sig¬ 
nificant  glance.  “Now,  tell  me,”  he  added,  aloud,  “what 
sort  of  looking  men  the  three  were  whom  you  suspect  of  hav¬ 
ing  robbed  and  murdered  Ned  Ripley.” 

“I  did  not  get  a  good  view  of  any  of  their  faces,”  the  con¬ 
ductor  replied,  with  a  shifting,  uneasy  look  about  his  eye. 

At  this  juncture  the  superintendent  was  called  from  the 
office. 

“In  other  words,”  sneered  the  boy,  “you  don’t  care  to  tell 
us  how  the  rascals  looked,  for  fear  we  might  know  who  they 
were  and  arrest  them.  Ain’t  that  what  is  troubling  you, 
Potts?”  '  , 

“No,  indeed,”  protested  the  conductor,  vainly  trying  to 
conceal  an  expression  of  alarm  that  swept  over  his  face.  “I 
didn’t  know  the  crooks.  If  I  did,  I  would  gladly  tell  you 
who  they  were.” 

“And  implicate  yourself,  eh?  Oh,  I  guess  not !” 

“See  here,  Brady,  do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  was 
concerned  in  that  robbery  and  murder?”  asked  Potts,  indig¬ 
nantly. 

“We  have  our  suspicions  on  that  point.  However,  we 
won’t  discuss  that  now.  If  you  were  mixed  up  in  the  plot, 
and  we  find  it  out,  you’ll  go  to  Sing  Sing  as  sure  as  fate.” 

“I’ve  been  crooked  in  my  day,”  growled  the  conductor, 
“but  my  last  term  in  prison  cured  me  of  it  effectually.  I 
don’t  want  any  more  of  it.  For  that  reason  1  reformed  and 
got  my  present  job.  I’ve  been  leading  an  honest,  respectable 
life,  I  can  tell  you,  and  I  don’t  want  you  to  make  me  lose 
my  position  by  telling  these  people  what  I’ve  been  in  the 
past.  They’d  discharge  me  the  moment  they  found  it  out. 
With  no  employment  and  no  money,  I’d  be  tempted  to  go 
back  to  my  old  crooked  way  of  living,  and  that  1  do  not  want 
to  do.” 


“Your  argument  is  a  good  one,  arid  we  won’t  get  you  in 
trouble  if  we  find  you  have  been  sincere,”  said  Harrv.  “On 
the  other  hand,  should  it  transpire  that  you  are  using  vour 
decent  job  here  as  a  cloak  for  any  nefarious  work,  we  will 
have  no  mercy  on  you,  Potts.” 

w  w 


“I  am  satisfied,”  answered  the  conductor. 

“If  you  didn’t  see  those  robbers’  faces,  you  saw  their  fig¬ 
ures.  Now  tell  me  exactly  how  they  looked,  to  the  minutest 
detail.”  * 

The  conductor  nodded  and  gave  them  the  desired  infor¬ 
mation,  but  when  he  finished  Harry  exclaimed,  in  tones  of 
disgust. 

“Those  descriptions  would  fit  anyone  we  might  meet  in 
the  street.  There  is  absolutely  no  distinguishing  point  in 
anything  you  have  told  us  so  far.  Consequently  what  you 
have  said  is  utterly  useless  to  us  to  run  down  those  crooks. 
You  had  better  show  us  the  scene  of  the  tragedy. 

“Follow  me  down  to  the  yard,  then,”  assented  Potts. 
“The  cars  are  all  there  yet,  and  you  can  see  for  yourself  how 
the  job  was  done.” 

They  left  the  office  together  and  went  down-stairs. 

Out  in  the  vard  stood  the  train  the  detectives  wished  to 
see,  and  they  quickly  observed  how  the  cars  had  been  coupled 
together. 

Then  they  boarded  the  damaged  express  car. 

All  the  express  packages  had  been  removed,  of  course,  and 
the  body  of  Ned  Ripley  had  been  claimed  and  buried  by  his 
family. 

But  the  safe  stood  there,  with  its  great  doors  torn  to  pieces, 
and  the  detectives  examined  it,  and  then  examined  the  rest 
of  the  car.  When  they  finished  their  inspection,  Old  King 
Brady  remarked : 

“That  job  was  done  by  professionals.  I  should  say  it  was 
a  safe  burglar  who  used  the  dynamite.  Everything  indh 
cates  that  the  bungling  hands  of  a  novice  never  touched  this 
job.” 

\  *  w 

“Suppose  we  go  up  into  the  tunnel  and  inspect  the  scene 
of  the  burglary,”  'suggested  Harry.  “We  would  be  pretty 
sure  to  find  there  some  clew  to  the  villains  who  committed 
the  deed.” 

“Very  well,”  assented  the  old  detective,  giving  him  a 
knowing  look.  “Potts,  we  are  through  with  you.  You  can 
go.” 

The  conductor  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  and  hurried  away. 

When  he  was  out  of  earshot.  Old  King  Brady  hissed : 

“Disguise  yourself  and  follow  him,  Harry.  T  suspect  him 
of  being  implicated  in  this  job.  While  you  are  attending  to 
his  case,  I  will  go  into  the  tunnel  and  see  if  I  can  learn  any¬ 
thing  there.  If  possible,  meet  me  at  headquarters  at  three ' 
o’clock  this  afternoon,  so  we  can  compare  notes.” 


CHAPTER  III. 


SHADOW  INC  A  SUSPECT. 


The  Bradys  were  furnished  with  every  facilitv  for  proper¬ 
ly  conducting  their  business,  and  Harry,  therefore,  was  pre¬ 
pared. 

Hidden  in  the  express  ear,  he  swiftly  changed  his  appear 
nnee  by  adjusting  a  wig  and  a  heard,  after  which  he  stripp'd 
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off  his  stylish  clothing  and  stood  clad  in  an  old  ragged  suit 
and  a  dilapidated  felt  hat.  It  was  a  quick  and  wonderful 
transformation. 

“Make  a  bundle  of  my  things  and  take  care  of  them  for 
me/'  said  he. 

The  next  moment  he  had  swung  himself  to  the  ground, 
and,  peering  under  the  car,  he  saw  Potts  heading  for  the 
depot. 

Harry  caught  a  view  of  the  conductor  looking  back  sev¬ 
eral  times,  as  if  to  note  wdiether  he  was  being  followed  or 

not. 

Dodging  from  one  car  to  another,  the  boy  swiftly  followed 
him,  and  soon  saw  Potts  going  through  the  depot  toward 
the  street.  / 

“What  can  he  be  hastening  away  from  here  for?’7 
thought  the  boy.  “He  must  be  going  to  some  place  of  im¬ 
portance,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  what  he  just  passed 
through  is  what  caused  him  to  leave  here  in  such  a  hurry.'7 

When  Potts  reached  the  street,  Harry  was  close  behind 
him,  and  although  the  conductor  once  glanced  casually  at 
him,  he  did  not  seem  to  recognize  the  young  detective. 

The  conductor  boarded  a  Forty-second  street  car  going 
east,  and  the  boy  engaged  a  cab  and  followed  the  car  to 

Third  avenue. 

‘.1  | 

With  a  transfer  in  his  hand,  Potts  alighted  and  boarded  a 
Third  avenue  car  going  down-town. 

Harry’s  cab  pursued  the  car. 

It  was  easy  for  the  boy  to  distinguish  the  conductor  from 
the  rest  of  the  passengers  by  the  blue  uniform  and  brass  but¬ 
tons  he  wore. 

Straight  down  as  far  as  Houston  street  rode  Potts,  and 
when  he  alighted,  Harry  left  the  cab  he  was  in  and  pursued 
him  on  foot.  > 

He  finally  turned  into  the  Italian  district  in  Elizabeth 
street  and  darted  into  a  narrow  alley  next  to  a  grocery  store. 

When  Harry  reached  the  alley  and  peered  in,  the  man  had 
disappeared. 

There  was  a  little  wooden  house  at  the  rear  of  the  yard, 
and  a  maze  of  pulley-lines  between  the  two  buildings  was 
filled  with  washed  clothes.. 

Most  of  the  windows  were  open,  and  Italian  women  were 
leaning  out  and  jabbering  to  each  other;  dirty,  ragged  child¬ 
ren  were  playing  on  the  fire  escapes  and  in  the  yard  ;  a  boy 
was  drawing  a  pail  of  water  from  a  hydrant,  and  an  old  man 
was  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  cellar  stairs,  chopping  kindling 
wood . 

“What  in  the  world  could  have  brought  Potts  to  this 
place?77  thought  Harry,  in  perplexity.  “Did  he  go  into  that 
rear  house  or  did  he  pass  into  the  front  building  by  the  rear 
entrance  ?77 

While  he  stood  debating  this  question  in  his  mind,  the 
hall  door  beside  the  grocery  suddenly  opened  and  Potts 
peered  out. 

}\<  -tw  Harry  and  gave  a  slight  start,  recoiled,  and  acted 
a.  if  be  were  going  to  withdraw  into  the  hall  and  shut  the 

door. 


Instantly  the  truth  of  the  situation  flashed  over  the  boy’s 
mind. 

“He  came  down  here  for  a  blind,  to  throw  any  possible 

pursuer  off  his  track,77  thought  the  young  detective.  “I  see 

through  his  game.  He 'is  a  cunnnig  rascal.  It’s  clear  that 

he  went  up  the  alley,  and,  entering  the  tenement  by  the  rear 

door,  came  back  to  the  front.  He  figured  that  a  pursuer 

would  naturally  go  up  the  alley,  and  that  while  the  pursuer 

was  thus  lured  out  of  the  wav  he  could  come  out  the  hall 

*/ 

door  and  escape.77 

Potts  glared  at  Harry  suspiciously  a  moment. 

He  recollected  having  seen  the  boy  a  short  time  previously 
up  in  Forty-second  street,  outside  the  railroad  depot. 

But  he  did  not  sav  a  word. 

Leaving  the  hallway  with  a  careless  air,  he  strode  down 
the  street  and  turned  around  the  corner,  without  looking 
back  once. 

Dashing  back  to  his  cab,  Harry  gave  the  driver  instruc¬ 
tions,  jumped  in,  drew  down  the  shade,  and  was  driven 
away. 

The  vehicle  turned  into  Prince  street,  and  the  boy  drewr 
the  shade  aside,  peered  out,  and  caught  a  view  of  his  man 
swiftly  walking  toward  Broadway. 

In  a  few  moments  the  cab  passed  him. 

Looking  out  tjie  rqar  window,  Harry  saw  Potts  dart  into 
a  hallway,  crouch  back,  and  peer  out  at  everybody  who  passed 
by. 

A  smile  broke  over  the  boy’s  face.*  and  he  muttered : 

“He’s  watching  for  me  to  come  along.  He’s  very  foxy, 

for  he  probably  remembered  seeing  me  at  the  depot,  and  it 
* 

aroused  his  suspicions  to  see  me  at  the  alleyway  into  which 
he  had  gone.  But  I’ll  fool  him,  anyway.  He  can't  get  the 
best  of  me  at  this  game.  He  evidently  feared  pursuit  from 
the  moment  he  left  the  railroad  yard.  Why  should  he  be  so 
carefubto  hide  his  movements  if  he  were  going  to  some  place 
which  he  didn’t  fear  to  have  us  see?  It’s  very  evident  that 
he  is  up  to  some  crooked  trick  or  another,  and  I’m  bound  to 
find  out  what  it  is.77 

While  thinking,  the  bov  stripped  off  his  ragged  costume 
and  appeared  in  a  fine  black  frock  coat,  loose  striped  trousers, 
and  drew  a  folded  Alpine  hat  from  his  pocket  and  put  it  on. 

.  A  small  brown  false  mustache  was  next  stuck  to  his  lips, 
a  pair  of  new  gloves  were  put  on,  and  pulling  off  a  breast 
covering  of  red  flannel,  he  disclosed  a  white  shirt  and  collar 
and  a  black  scarf. 

The  change  in  his  appearance  was  startling. 

Harry’s  cab  turned  into  Crosby  street  and  he  alighted. 

The  driver  stared  at  him  in  amazement,  but  perceiving 
that  he  was  a  detective,  he  made  no  comment  whatever. 

Standing  on  a  corner,  Harry  watched  Potts  keenly. 

The  conductor  remained  in  the  hallway  for  half  an  hour, 
watch i ng  everyone  going  by,  and  finally  arriving  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  no  one  was  following  him,  he  stepped  out  into 
the  street  and  hurried  westward  again. 

Upon  reaching  Broadway,  he  boarded  a  car  going  up¬ 
town,  and  remained  on  the  rear  platform  to  watch  if  anyone 
pursued  him. 

Harry  followed  in  the  cab,  unnoticed. 
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When  the  car  arrived  at  Herald  Square,  the  conductor 
alighted  and  walked  rapidly  through  Thirty-fourth  street 
toward  Fifth  avenue. 

The  cab  in  which  Harry  rode  turned  the  corner  just  in 
time  for  the  hoy  to  see  Potts  pause  before  the  Waldorf- 

Astoria  Hotel.  \ 

/ 

He  suddenlv  passed  into  the  immense  hostelry. 

Up  to  the  hotel  dashed  Harry’s  cab,  and,  driving  into  the 
porte  cochere,  it  paused  ;  the  boy  leaped  out,  and  he  passed 
into  the  office  with  the  careless,  languid  air  of  an  habituq  of 
the  place. 

Potts  was  at  the  desk,  and  as  Harry  sauntered  up  he  heard 
the  conductor  ask  the  clerk  in  eager  tones : 

"Is  Prince  Ito  Shimosa  in?” 

“The  Japanese  Ambassador?”  queried  the  clerk,  looking 
at  Potts’  uniform  disdainfully. 

“Yes,  yes.  I  wish  to  see  him,”  said  Potts. 

“For  what?” 

“On  important  business.” 

“I’ll  send  your  card  up  to  him.” 

“Haven’t  got  one,”  said  Potts,  in  embarrassed  tones. 

“Write  your  name  on  this  blank  pasteboard.” 

The  conductor  did  as  he  was  asked,  a-nd  the  clerk  called 
a  boy,  gave  him  the  card,  and  ordered  him  to  carry  it  to 
room  1407. 

He  then  pointed  at  a  chair  and  said  to  Potts : 

“Sit  down.  He  will  return  soon.” 

The  conductor  complied,  and  Harry  strolled  over  to  the 
desk,  registered,  and  asked  the  clerk  in  low  tones 

“Can  you  give  me  either  No.  1405  or  No.  1409?” 

“You  can  have  1409,  sir,”  politely  answered  the  clerk,  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  lie 
spoke  to  Potts. 

“Very  well,”  said  Harry.  “I'll  send  for  mv  trunk  this 
afternoon.” 

The  clerk  nodded  and  smiled  intelligently,  and  rang  a 

bell. 

\ 

“Show  this  gentleman  up  to  1409,”  said  he  to  the  hall- 
boy. 

Potts  glanced  at  the  elegantly-clad  young  man,  as  the  boy 
led  him  to  the  elevator,  without  suspecting  his  identity. 

Having  been  ushered  into  a  very  handsome  bed-room,  the 
young  detective  closed  the  door  and  glanced  around. 

There  were  two  windows  looking  out  upon  the  street. 

In  one  of  the  walls  was  a  door  communicating  with  room 
No.  1407,  occupied  by  the  man  Potts  called  to  see. 

Hearing  the  hum  of  voices  in  the  room,  Harry  tiptoed 
over  to  the  door  and  pressed  his  ear  to  the  keyhole. 

He  now  plainly  heard  a  man  say: 

“Send  Mr.  Potts  up  here  immediately.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  answered  a  boyish  voice. 

Then  the  hall  door  opened  and  closed. 

After  a  brief  interval  of  silence  Harry  heard  the  man  ask: 

“What  could  have  happened  to  bring  Potts  here,  Ar¬ 
thur?” 

“Danger,  I  fear,”  responded  another  man. 


“1  hope  not.  However,  we  are  prepared  for  anv  emer¬ 
gency.” 

“Do  you  think  anything  has  been  discovered?” 

“It's  hard  to  say.  Maybe  our  fears  are  groundless,  after 
all.  The  conductor  will  be  here  in  a  few  moments.  Have 
patience.” 

A  look  of  surprise  at  these  words  swept  over  the  listening 
detective’s  face,  and  he  muttered: 

“What  does  that  portend?” 

Just  then  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door  of  the  next  room. 

“Come  in!”  sang  out  one  of  the  men. 

The  door  opened,  and  Harry  heard  Potts  exclaim,  ex¬ 
citedly  : 

“Hello,  Ito.  I’ve  got  some  bad  news  for  you.  The 
Bradys — a  pair  of  Secret  Service  agents — are  on  your 
trail !” 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  TUNNEL. 

After  Harry  had  gone  off  in  pursuit  of  John  Pott^,  the 
old  detective  made  his  way  along  the  tunnel  until  he  reached  ’ 
the  vicinity  of  Fiftieth  street,, when  he  came  across  evidence 
he  was  looking  for. 

It  consisted  of  a  quantity  of  splintered  wood  lying  on  the 
gfouftd  of  the  central  roadbed,  from  the  door  of  the  express- 
car,  which  the  robbers  had  blown  off  with  dynamite. 

He  rightly  concluded  that  the  occurrence  had  taken  place 
in  the  central  tunnel,  for  one  particular  reason. 

It  was  that  in  the  two  side  tunnels  the  robbers  would 
scarcely  have  had  room  enough  to  operate  in  the  manner 
they  did,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  locomotive  nearly  filled 
those  passages. 

I  he  brick  wall  showed  marks  of  the  explosion,  and"  as  the 
spot  was  beneath  one  of  the  ventilating  openings,  he  had 
plenty  light. 

Everything  in  the  tunnel  was  begrimed  Vith  smoke,  soot 
and  grease  lrom  the  bearings  of  tlic  passing  cars. 

The  old  detective  now  began  a  careful  search. 

Fp  and  down  the  tracks  he  went,  diligently  searching  the 
cinder-covered  sleepers  and  the  rubble  between  the  tracks. 

When  he  reached  the  spot  where  he  judged  the  express  car 
to  have  passed,  his  glance  fell  upon  a  small,  yellowish-white 
object  lying  in  an  interstice  between  the  broken  stone.  . 

It  was  a  small  ivory  box. 


tie  stooped  and  picked  it  up. 

“What  is  this?"  he  wondered.  “”Who  dropped  it  here?" 
Glancing 41 1  it  keenly,  he  now  observed  that  it  was  beauti¬ 
fully  carved  with  Japanese  figures  and  fine  filigree  work. 

“Evidently  of  Japanese  design  and  workmanship."  Old 
King  Brady  cogitated ;  then  he  lifted  the  lid  and  saw  that  it 
was  filled  with  small  wax  matches.  * 

"It  may  be  a  clew  worth  keeping."  he  reflected,  and  ho 
put  it  in  Ins  pocket  and  resumed  his  search. 
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While  so  employed,  he  suddenly  caught  a  view  of  the  dis¬ 
tant,  shadowy  figure  of  a  man  climbing  over  the  top  of  the 
wall  on  the  west  side,  through  one  of  the  semi-circular  arched 

openings. 

The  old  detective  hastily  climbed  into  a  similar  light 
shaft,  and  from  the  top  of  the  wall  he  peeped  around  at  the 
stranger. 

By  that  time  the  man  was  in  the  central  tunnel  and  was 
coming  toward  him  with  a  hesitating  manner. 

He  seemed  to  be  watching  the  roadbed. 

When  he  reached  a  spot  near  the  detective,  he  paused, 
went  down  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  began  to  search  the 
ground  closer. 

The  man  was  tall,  slender,  and  clad  in  fashionable  gar¬ 
ments. 

He  had  a  handsome  face,  dark  eyes,  and  a  black  mustache. 

Old  King  Brady  glanced  at  him  in  amazement. 

Leaping  down  from  his  perch  and  startling  the  man,  who 
bounded  to  his  feet,  the  old  detective  confronting  him,  asked 
curiously : 

“What  in  the  world  are  you  hunting  for,  sir?” 

“Are  you  going  to  drive  me  out  of  here?””  demanded  the 
man. 

“No.  I  don't  own  this  railroad.  I  am  a  detective  called 
Old  King  Brady.” 

“Oh,  you  have  no  authority  here,  eh?” 

“None  at  all.” 

“I  thought  you  were  one  of  the  bosses.” 

“You  didn't  answer  my  question,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 

“Well,  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  what  I  am  looking  for,”- 
said  the  man.  “IPs  a  little  ivory  match  safe.  I  lost  it  in 
here.” 

“How  did  you  happen  to  lose  it?” 

“I  accidentally  dropped  it  out  of  the  window  of  a.  passing 
car  I  was  in,  and  I  alighted  at  the  depot  and  came  back  to 
find  it.” 

“When  did  you  lose  it,  may  I  ask?” 

“About  an  hour  ago.” 

“  Is  this  it?” 

And  Old  King  Brady  held  it  up. 

An  eager  cry  escaped  the  stranger,  and  he  made  a  snatch 
for  the  box,  missed  it,  and  Old  King  Brady  put  it  in  his 
pocket. 

“\Tes,”  the  man  panted.  “That’s  my  match  safe.  Give 
it  to  me." 

“Tut-tut!  Don’t  be  in  such  a  hurry,  my  good  fellow.” 

“But  it’s  mine!”  exclaimed  the  man,  eagerly. 

“Never  mind  about  that.  I  shall  keep  it  for  the  present.” 

“You’ll  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  want  my  property, 
sir !” 

“Well,  you  won’t  get  it!” 

The  man  grew  pale  with  rage  and  anxiety. 

Striding  up  to  Old  King  Brady,  he  doubled  up  his  fist, 
hauled  off,  and  aimed  a  heavy  blow  at  the  old  detective’s 
face. 

“Take  that,  then?”  he  exclaimed,  passionately. 

But  tie-  old  detective  caught  the  blow  upon  the  forearm, 


and  crossing  over  his  right,  he  let  the  man  have  a  punch' on 
the  point  of  the  chin,  which  knocked  him  fiat  on  his  back. 

“I  hope  that  will  teach  you  to  behave  with  moderation,” 
he  exclaimed.  “I’m  as  good  a  fighter  as  you  are,  my  friend  !” 

The  stranger  staggered  to  his  feet. 

Drawing  a  revolver  from  his  hip-pocket,  he  roared,  furi¬ 
ously  : 

“I  am  going  to  kill  you  for  that  insulting  blow.” 

“Are  you?”  asked  Old  King  Brady,  in  icy  tones. 

And  before  the  man  had  time  to  raise  his  revolver,  the  old 
detective  had  him  covered  with  a  pistol,  and  added : 

“The  first  man  to  get  the  drop  on  his  enemy  holds  the 
trump  card.” 

The  stranger  saw  that  he  was  cornered,  his  hands  fell. to 
his  side,  and  he  shouted  in  quick,  nervous  tones : 

“Hold  on!  Don’t  fire.  Would  you  kill  a  defenceless 
man?” 

“No  quicker  than  you  would,”  was  the  cool  reply. 

“I'll  surrender.” 

“Drop  your  gun,  then.” 

The  man  obeyed. 

When  he  was  disarmed,  the  old  detective  looked  him  over 
carefully  from  head  to.  foot,  and  finally  exclaimed : 

“I  guess  I’ve  got  you  pat  enough  now !” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

“Make  you  answer  a  few  questions.” 

“Proceed  with  them.” 

“Tell  me  your  name.” 

“Arthur  Gordon.” 

“What  is  your  business?”  t 

“Stock  broker.” 

“Where  do  you  reside?” 

“At  the  Waldorf.” 

“How  did  you  happen  to  lose  this  box?” 

“I  had  been  up  to  Mount  Vernon,  hnd  was  on  my  way 
back  to  New  York  in  the  smoker  of  a  train.  I  lit  a  cigar, 
and  when  throwing,  the  match  out  the  window  I  let  the 
match-box  flv  with  it.” 

“That  sounds  plausible  enough,”  said  Old  King  Brady, 
“but  there  is  a  very  peculiar  discrepancy  in  your  story.” 

“How  so?”  demanded  Gordon,  bridling  up. 

“Well,  I  want  to  know  how  it  is  that  you  knew  just  where 
to  come  to  in  order  to  find  the  box.  Recollect,  when  a  train 
is  rushing  along  through  this  dark  tunnel  one  has  but  scant 
time  to  locate  one  particular  spot  unless  there  is  some  visible 
distinguishing  object  to  act  as  a  guide.  Yet,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  hereabouts , to  indicate 
where  you  lost  the  box,  you  seemed  to  know  exactly  where  to 
come  to  look  for  it.” 

1  or.  a  momc  t  ^  t  mi  Gordon  looked  bewildered. 

He  didn’t  know  exactly  what  reply  to  make,  for  he  real¬ 
ized  the  force  of  the  old  detective’s  reasoning. 

Finally,  however,  an  idea  flashed  across  his  mind,  and  he 
said  in  slow,  measured  tones: 

“At  the  time  I  lost  the  box,  I  asked  the  porter  on  the  train 
where  we  were,  and  he  told  me  he  thought  we  might  be  som.'- 
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where  near  Fiftieth  street.  Accordingly  I  returned  to  about 
Fiftieth  street,  and  began  my  search,  as  you  are  well  aware.” 

“Quite  a  clever  answer,”  commented  Old  King  Brady. 
“But  as  I  attach  great  importance  to  the  finding  of  that 
match  safe  in  this  particular  spot,  you'll  have  to  be  identified 
ere  I  give  it  up.” 

“That's  easily  done.  Come  to  my  hotel  and  you  will  see.” 

“Fll  go  with  you!”  exclaimed  the  detective. 

They  returned  to  Fort}^-second  street  together,  walked 
down  Park  avenue  to  Thirty-fourth  street,  and  reached  the 
big  hotel. 

Here  the  clerk  identified  Arthur  Gordon  for  Old  King 
Brady,  and  the  man  again  demanded  the-  match  safe. 

Old  King  Brady  was  reluctant  to  give  it  up,  and  he  said : 

“Well,  vou  leave  it  with  me  for  a  few  hours,  and  I  will 
then  return  it  to  you,  Mr.  Gordon.” 

“But - ”  began  the  man,  resentfully. 

“Don’t  waste  any  time  expostulating,”  interposed  Old 
King  Brady,  raising  his  hand.  “It  won’t  do  you  any  good.” 

“When  can  I  expect  you  here  with  it,  sir?” 

“At  twelve  to-morrow.” 

“Very  well,  sir.  I’ll  have  to  be  satisfied  with  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  I  suppose.  I  can't  be  helped.  Good-day.” 

And  he  went  up-stairs. 

Old  King  Brady  was  acquainted  with  the  hotel  detective, 
and  meeting  him  in  the  corridor,  he  paused  to  have  a  chat 
with  him.  *  • 

In  the  midst  of  it  he  was  startled  to  see  Harry  come  in 
after  John  Potts,  for  he  readily  recognized  the  boy  despite 
his  disguise. 

From  an  obscure  corner  the  old  detective  witnessed  all 
that  transpired  in  the  hotel  office,  and  when  Harry  went  up¬ 
stairs  in  the  elevator,  the  old  detective  was  close  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

/ 

0 

AN  OPEN  CONFESSION. 

As  soon  as  Young  King  Brady  heard  the  remark  uttered 
by  John  Potts,  he  realized  that  the  men  in  the  next  room 
were  the  persons  who  robbed  the  express  car. 

There  could  be  no  question  about  the  matter. 

Potts  knew  that  the  Bradys  were  after  the  railroad  rob¬ 
bers,  and  knowing  all  about  the  deed,  and  being  in  league 
with  the  criminals,  he  had  come  to  warn  them  of  their 
danger. 

There  was  a  momentary  silence  in  the  room  after  the  con¬ 
ductor  had  spoken,  and  then  the  Japanese  called  Ito  ex¬ 
claimed  gruffly : 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that.  Potts?” 

“I  mean  just  this,”  replied  the  conductor,  emphatically. 
“The  Bradys  recognize  me  as  an  old  enemy.  They  suspect 
1  know  all  about  the  robbery  and  murder.  In  fact,  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  1  was  implicated  in  the  crime  to  steal  that  $25,000. 
So  sure  are  they  that  they  are  shadowing  me.  I  feared  that 


they  would  learn  all  the  true  facts  in  the  case,  and  discover 
you  and  Arthur  Gordon  in  this  hotel.  In  order  to  save  you 
from  arrest,  I  have  run  the  risk  of  coming  here  to  warn  you. 
My  advice  is  for  both  of  you  to  get  out  of  New  York  just  as 
quick  as  you  can.  If  you  remain  here,  those1  demon  detec¬ 
tives  will  unearth  you.  They  can  do  anything  they  set  out 
to  do,  and  nothing  will  stop  them.  No  matter  how  smart 
you  may  be,  they  will  run  you  down  in  the  end.” 

“You  seem  to  fear  those  men.” 

“I’ve  had  experience  with  them  before.” 

“Won’t  the  fact  of  our  posing  here  as  the  Japanese  Am¬ 
bassador  and  Gordon  as  a  broker  be  safeguard  enough  for 
us?” 

“No !”  said  the  man  called  Gordon. 

“Why  won’t  it?”  demanded  the  Japanese  in  tones  of  sur¬ 
prise,  addressing  the  last  speaker. 

“I  was  just  going  to  tell  you  of  an  adventure  I  had  with 
one  of  the  Bradys,”  answered  Gordon.  “You  know  you  lost 
your  ivory  match  box  in  the  tunnel  on  the  night  you  and  I 
and  Jim  Higby  tackled  the  express  car.” 

“Yes,”  assented  Ito. 

“And  you  asked  me  to  find  it,  fearing  that  it  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  police  and  serve  as  a  clew  to  your 
identity  when  the  authorities  began  to  hunt  down  the  rob¬ 
bers  ?” 

“I  did.” 

“Well,  I  just  came  from  the  tunnel.  While  there  I  saw 
Old  King  Brady  hunting  for  clews.  He  found  the  match¬ 
box  and  I  tried  to  get  it  away  from  him.  He  refused  to 
give  it  up  until  to-morrow.  To  prove  my  identity  I  led  him 
here.  He  is  going  to  come  back  to-morrow  and  give  up  the 
box.” 

“It’s  too  bad  he  got  hold  of  it.” 

“Just  my  opinion.” 

“It  may  lead  to  my  arrest.” 

“Then  we  had  better  follow  Potts’  advice,  Ito.” 

“By  all  means.  We  will  clear  out  of  here  to-day.” 

“If  that’s  the  case,”  said  the  conductor,  “I  want  you  to 
give  me  my  share  of  the  swag  now,  Ito,  for  I  am  entitled 
to  five  thousand  dollars  of  it  for  telling  you  the  money  was 
coming  on  from  Boston  and  showing  you  how  you  could 
get  it.” 

“Very  well,”  assented  the  Japanese.  “You  may  have  to 
get  out  of  New  York,  too,  and  you  can’t  do  it  unless  you 
have  got  money.  I  have  divided  the  $25,000  into  four 
parts;  Potts,  you,  Arthur  and  Jim  each  get  five  thousand 
dollars  apiece,  and  I  get  ten  thousand  as  my  share.'’ 

“That  was  the  agreement,”  said  Potts. 

“Well,  here  is  your  share.” 

“Good  enough.  The  possession  of  this  money  makes  me 
feel  as  if  I  could  take  care  of  myself  now  in  case  of  trouble.” 

‘‘Our  gang  must  split  up.” 

“What's  the  plan?” 

“Each  one  must  go  in  a  different  direction.” 

“How?” 

“You  remain  in  the  east.’’ 

“Well  ?” 
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“I'll  go  west.” 

“And  Arthur?” 

“He  goes  north." 

“Then  Higby  goes  south,  eh?” 

“Exactly." 

“That's  a  good  way  to  baffle  the  detectives.” 

“My  object  is  simple  to  understand.” 

“Name  it.” 

“The  detectives  will  have  to  chase  but  one  of  us  at  a  time 
unless  they  part  company  and  each  one  follows  a  man.” 

“True  enough.” 

“Should  one  of  ns  get  caught,  the  others  are  bound  to 
hear  the  news  and  get  under  cover  as  rapidly  as  possible.” 

“That’s  so.” 

“This  is  the  end  of  our  band.  We  can  no  longer  hold  to¬ 
gether  with  any  degree  of  safety.  That’s  apparent.” 

“I  regret  it,”  said  Potts,  “but  iPs  true.” 

“Each  man  must  henceforth  shift  for  himself.” 

“We  can  do  that.” 

“It  reduces  the  danger  to  a  minimum.  I’ve  only  got  a 
few  words  to  say  to  you  fellows  in  conclusion.” 

“What  are  they  ?” 

“Remember  your  oath  to  refrain  from  betraying  each 
other.” 

“Mine  will  be  kept,”  said  Potts. 

“And  so  shall  mine,”  Gordon  added. 

“I  believe  you,”  exclaimed  Ito.  “While  we  were  banded 
together  you  both  proved  vour  fidelity  and  allegiance.  Now 
that  danger  threatens  and  we  must  trust  each  other  apart, 
see  if  we  can’t  be  true  to  our  vows  of  brotherhood.” 

“I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  say,”  exclaimed  Potts. 

“And  what  is  that  ?”  queried  the  J apanese. 

“I  refer  to  the  murder  of  Ned  Ripley.” 

“Oh,  yes.  That  was  a  mysterious  crime.” 

“We  are  bound  to  be  blamed  for  it,  too.” 

“I  know  it,”  replied  Ito.  “But  we  didn’t  kill  the  man.” 

“ThaPs  a  fact,  I  saw  the  entire  robbery  as  you  three 
committed  it,”  said  Potts.  “I  saw  you  blow  open  the  car, 
and  I  saw  Jim  hold  up  Ripley  with  his  revolver  while  you 
and  Arthur  blew  open  the  safe,  although  I  told  the  detec¬ 
tives  a  yarn  about  riding  on  the  roof  of  the  freight  ear, 
hanging  by  my  hands,  and  T  know  that  none  of  us  shot  the 
messenger.  We  simply  got  his  money,  and  you  knocked 
him  senseless.  But  when  I  came  back  with  the  locomotive 
T  found  him  shot  through  the  brain.  We  will  be  accused  of 
the  murder  because  it  was  done  some  time  after  we  robbed 
the  man  and  fled.” 

Harry  was  astonished  to  hear  this. 

Every  one  thought  the  robbers  had  killed  Ripley. 

But  what  Potts  said  showed  conclusively  that  the  four 
robber-  had  merely  stolen  the  money. 

They  were  not  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder. 

Circumstantial  evidence  tended  to  throw  suspicion  on 
them  for  the  atrocious  deed,  and  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  convince  anybody  that  they  did  not  do  it. 

But  what  Potts  said  made  the  young  detective  begin  to 
believe  that  the  robbers  were  innocent  of  the  graver  crime. 


Then  who  did  kill  Ned  Ripley? 

It  was  a  strange  mystery  which  would  have  to  be  solved. 

Harry  thought  that  Potts  would  not  have  disclaimed  the 
crime  for  the  gang  without  a  good  reason  for  so  doing. 

He  had  nothing  to  gain  now  by  saying  they  had  not  killed 
the  express  messenger,  as  he  did  not  know  that  the  detective 
was  listening  to  all  they  were  saying. 

That  very  fact  lent  force  to  his  assertion  of  innocence  of 
the  murder  charge,  and  set  the  boy  to  thinking. 

Evidently  the  four  thieves  believed  they  would  be  accused 
of  the  murder  which  they  did  not  commit. 

And  they  realized  that  the  circumstantial  evidence  against 
them  was  strong  enough  to  convict  every  one  of  them. 

Moreover,  they  did  not  seem  to  know  who  it  was  that 
killed  Ripley  after  they  finished  robbing  the  safe. 

It  was  a  deep  mystery  of  the  tunnel. 

The  identity  of  the  fifth  person  who  fired  the  fatal  shot 
was  not  known,  and  the  theorv  of  suicide  was  out  of  the 
question. 

While  these  ideas  were  flashing  through  the  boy’s  mind 
he  heard  Potts  say  to  his  companions : 

*  “Well,  I’m  going.  Good-by,  friends.” 

“And  I’ll  await  you  at  the  door,  and  arrest  you  the  mo¬ 
ment  you  step  out  of  that  room,”  muttered  Harr}7. 

He  strode  out  into  the  hall. 

There  he  suddenly  came  face  to  face  with  his  partner. 

Old  King  Brady  was  listening  at  Ito’s  door,  and  made  a 
quick  gesture  to  the  boy,  enjoining  silence. 

“I’ve  heard  all!”  he  whispered.  “Now  we’ll  arrest 
them.” 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  Potts  emerged  and  saw 
them. 

He  gave  a  cry  of  affright  and  recoiled. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  MURDERED  MAN’S  MOTHER. 

“Ito !  Ito !  Here  are  the  Bradys  at  your  door !”  gasped 
Potts. 

The  detectives  were  rushing  toward  him  when  the  door 
flew  wide  open,  giving  them  a  clear  view  of  the  Jap’s  bed¬ 
room. 

Arthur  Gordon,  whom  Old  King  Brady  had  met,  was  in 
the  apartment,  his  face  blanched,  and  his  eyes  bulging. 

Seizing  a  peculiar  looking  Japanese  atomizer  from  the 
top  of  the  bureau,  Ito  dashed  toward  the  door. 

He  was  a  gigantic  Japanese,  attired  in  American  clothes, 
his  coarse  black  hair  was  cut  short,  and  his  yellow  face  was 
contorted. 

The  man  looked  like  a  demon. 

He  was  a  person  of  terrible  passions. 

As  the  detectives  reached  out  to  seize  the  conductor,  Ito 
suddenly  shot  a  spray  of  volatile  liquid  in  their  faces. 
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It  was  a  powerful  drug. 

The  Bradys  inhaled  it. 

The  next  moment  they  fell  senseless  to  the  floor. 

V  \ 

“Drag  them  in  here!  "  hissed  the  Jap. 

Potts  and  Gordon  obeyed. 

“Now  go  !”  roared  lto  excitedly.  ^ 

The  three  dashed  from  the  room,  banged  the  door  shut, 
fled  to  the  elevator,  went  down  to  the  ground  floor,  and  left 
the  hotel. 

It  was  over  an  hour  later  before  the  Bradys  recovered. 

A  glance  around  the  deserted  apartment  told  them  the 
story,  and  Old  King  Brady  cast  a  despairing  glance  at 
Harry  and  said :  < 

“They’ve  escaped  us.” 

“We  are  baffled,”  returned  Harry. 

“How  long  have  we  lain  here?” 

“Over  an  hour,”  replied  the  boy,  glancing  at  his  watch. 

“Ample  time  for  them  to  get  safely  hidden  from  us.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?” 

“First,  search  this  room  to  see  if  they’ve  left  any  clews 
behind.” 

“And  then?” 

“Hunt  them  down.  It’s  useless  to  try  to  trail  them  to¬ 
day,  though.” 

“I  feel  too  sick  to  do  anything  like  that.” 

They  carefully  examined  everything  in  the  apartment. 

Several  trunks  met  their  view,  but  all  were  empty,  and 
the  sum  total  of  Ito’s  possessions  consisted  of  some  under¬ 
wear  and  a  cheap  suit  of  clothes,  which  he  had  left  behind 
in  his  flight. 

“These  trunks  are  a  blind  to  fool  the  hotel  people  into  the 
belief  that  he  had  many  possessions,”  Harry  commented. 

“Of  course.  On  the  strength  of  his  bluff  he  was  enabled 
to  run  up  a  big  bill  here,”  replied  Old  King  Brady.  “Now 
he  has  skipped  out,  leaving  the  amount  unpaid.  The  hotel 
lessee  will  have  a  hard  job  to  realize  on  these  things  the 
amount  of  the  money  due  to  him.” 

Opening  a  bureau  drawer,  Harry  drew  out  a  piece  of 
wrapping  paper  covered  with  seals,  ends  of  cut  cords,  and  a 
superscription  worded  as  follows : 

“From  Fifth  National  Bank  of  Boston,  Mass.,  to  the 
Produce  Exchange  Bank,  Wall  street,  New  York,  $25,000.” 

Holding  up  the  paper,  Young  King  Brady  exclaimed : 

“See  here;  the  wrapper  in  which  the  stolen  money  was 
sent  on  the  train  to  this  town.  It  proves  conclusively 
enough  that  those  three  crooks  were  the  parties  who  robbed 
the  Boston  express  as  we  heard  them  admit.” 

“John  Potts  is  a  humbug  and  a  hypocrite.” 

“Yes.  Swore  he  was  reforming.  Declared  he  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  robbery  and  murder.  He  actually  de¬ 
ceived  me,”  said  Harry.  “He's  a  good  actor,  1  must  say.” 

“Well,  we  know  who  has  got  the  money  now,”  answered 
Old  King  Brady.  “That’s  a  little  consolation,  anyhow. 
We  will  know  who  to  look  for  now.” 

“For  the  robbery,  yes;  but  for  the  murder — who?" 

“We  must  find  out  something  about  Ripley’s  antecedents 


and  ascertain  who  was  on  the  train  that  night.  We  might 
thus  dig  up  somebody  who  had  a  grudge  against  the  mes¬ 
senger.” 

A  large  number  of  useless  poolroom  tickets  on  a  table 
showed  how  lto  squandered  his  money. 

But  the  crooks  left  no  trace  behind  of  where  they  were 
going  to,  so  the  detectives  finally  gave  up  the  search. 

Then  they  went  down  to  the  office. 

Addressing  the  clerk,  Old  King  Brady  asked  him: 

“Did  you  see  Prince  lto  leave  here  with  two  men  just 
now  ?” 

“They  had  a  cab  called,  and  all  went  off  in  it.” 

“Who  called  the  carriage  ?” 

“The  porter.” 

Harry  approached  the  porter  he  pointed  out  and  asked 
him : 

“Do  you  know  what  cab  it  was  that  party  of  three  went 

i  i/ 

off  in  ?” 

“Just  a  public  hack,  sir.” 

“Theft  you  don’t  know  the  license  number?” 

“No  sir.” 

“Thank  you.” 

And  the  detectives  departed  from  the  hotel. 

When  they  reached  the  street  the  boy  referrd  to  his  note¬ 
book.  He  had  the  murdered  messenger’s  address  written 
in  it,  and  finding  the  entry,  he  said  to  his  companion  : 

“Ripley  lived  in  East  Thirty-fifth  street.” 

“We’ll  go  right  to  his  late  residence.” 

It  was  a  short  walk  to  the  place  in  question,  and  the  de¬ 
tectives  found  it  to  be  a  flat-house. 

A  ring  at  the  doorbell  brought  out  an  old,  gray-haired 
woman  attired  in  deep  mourning. 

“Well,”  she  asked,  “what  is  it?” 

“We  are  reporters  on  the  New  York  Globe,”  said  Harry, 
“and  we  are  looking  for  some  member  of  Ned  Ripley’s 
family.” 

“I  am  his  mother.  Won’t  you  come  in?” 

She  led  them  into  a  comfortable  little  parlor. 

When  they  were  seated,  Harry  said  to  the  old  lady : 

“It  is  our  intention  to  try  to  solve  the  mystery  of  }’our 
son’s  death,  Mrs.  Ripley,  and  we  have  called  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  some  information  about  his  past  life.” 

There  were  tears  in  the  old  ladv’s  eyes  as  she  answered : 

“If  you  can  bring  to  justice  the  villains  who  so  foully 
murdered  my  poor  boy,  you  will  appease  the  natural  desire 
for  vengeance  I  feel  against  them,  sir.” 

“We  are  going  to  try,”  said  Harry.  “If  you  will  answer 
our  questions  without  reserve,  it  may  help  us  to  learn  who 
the  criminal  was.” 

“I  will  tell  you  all  I  can.” 

“  I  hen,  in  the  first  place,  how  old  was  your  son?" 

“He  was  thirty.  Here’s  his  picture.” 

She  took  a  little  gilt  frame  down  from  the  mantle  piece 
and  handed  it  to  the  young  detective.  * 

It  contained  a  cabinet-sized  photograph  of  a  good-look-v 
ing  man  with  round  features,  fearless  blue  eyes,  curly  hair, 
and  a  closely-trimmed  mustache. 
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“Was  he  married  ?"  asked  Harry. 

“Xo.  He  did  not  even  have  a  girl  that  1  know  of.  He 
and  1  are  the  last  of  our  family,  and  lived  alone  here  for  the 
past  ten  years,  during  which  he  worked  as  an  express  mes¬ 
senger  for  the  Wells  Fargo  Company,  running  between 
Boston  and  Xew  York.” 

“What  was  his  character?”  h 

“Very  moral.  He  was  religious,  and  kept  no  bad  com¬ 
pany.  Xed  never  swore,  smoked,  or  drank.  His  word  was 
his  bond.  Every  one  who  knew  him  liked  him.  There 
wasn't  a  more  popular  man  on  the  railroad  than  he  was. 
You  would  have  thought  so  could  you  have  seen  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  fellow  employees  who  came  to  his  funeral.” 

“Did  he  leave  you  destitute?” 

“Xo,  indeed.  He  received  a  good  salary,  and  being  flf  a 
saving  disposition,  he  left  me  several  thousand  dollars  in 
the  bank.  Being  a  member  of  a  fraternal  society,  he  also 
left  me  three  thousand  dollars  life  insurance.” 

“You  are  well  provided  for?” 

“I  am,  indeed.” 

“Yrou  are  sure  he  had  no  enemies?” 

“Positive  of  it.” 

“Who  was  his  most  intimate  friend  ?” 

“A  conductor  named  John  Potts,  for  the  last  three 
months.”  • 

“Was  it  Xed  who  got  Potts  his  job?” 

“Yes.  It  s^ms  Potts  had  a  bad  record,  and  reformed. 
As  Xed  wanted  to  give  him  a  chance  Jo  earn  an  honest  liv- 
•  ing  he  recommended  Potts  to  the  company  and  got  him  his 
job.” 

“Potts  is  an  ungrateful  villain !”  thought  Harry. 

After  questioning  Mrs.  Ripley  for  fully  half  an  hour  the 
detectives  failed  to  elicit  any  information  that  would  be  of 
any  avail  to  them  in  solving  the  mystery. 

They  therefore  promised  to  let  her  know  when  they 
caught  her  son’s  slayer,  and  took  their  departure. 

When  they  reached  the  street,  Old  King  Brady  said : 

“We  can  go  down  to  the  newspaper  office  now  and  write 
up  our  first  article,  Harry.” 

The  boy  assented  and  they  rode  downtown. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

STEALING  THE  NEWS. 

“What !”  exclaimed  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Globe,  when 
the  Bradys  walked  into  his  office  that  afternoon.  “Do  you 
mean  to  say  you  have  already  gained  , enough  information 
to  give  us  an  article  about  the  robbery  and  murder?” 

“Yes,”  assented  Old  King  Brady,  as  he  sat  down  beside 
the  desk  and  laid  his  hat  upon  the  floor.  “We  have  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  robbers  were  Arthur  Gordon,  an  unknown 
dink*,  posing  as  a  stock  broker;  John  Potts,  the  conductor  of 
Ved  Ripley’s  train,  who  only  three  months  ago  was  dis- 
obarged  from  Moyorricnsing  prison,  where  we  put  him  for  a 


two  years’  term  for  illicit  whiskey  distilling;  Ito  Shimosa, 
an  ostensible  prince  and  Japanese  ambassador,  and  Jim 
Higby,  a  well-known  crook.” 

“By  Jove,  you’ve  done  well.  And  who  killed  the  mes¬ 
senger  ?” 

“We  don’t  know  yet.  It  was  a  fifth  person,  though.” 

“A  member  of  that  gang  ?” 

“Xo.  They  don’t  know  who  it  was  themselves.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  Ripley  was  killed  after  the  robbery 
was  committed?”  demanded  the  editor  in  astonishment. 

“That’s  it  exactly.” 

•/ 

“Well,  here;  sit  down  at  my  desk.  Write  up  your  article 
and  let  me  see  it.  I’ll  rush  out  an  extra  on  that  as  soon  as 
I  can  get  your  copy  reduced  to  type.” 

Here  was  a  new  experience  for  the  Bradys. 

Xeither  of  them  were  accustomed  to  writing  for  the  press, 
but  they  did  not  hesitate  to  try. 

Having  all  their  facts  in  view,  they  began  to  write  up  the 
article  in  the  most  approved  form  of  stereotyped  newspaper 
style. 

When  they  finished  it  and  put  on  the  caption,  Harry 
handed  it  over  to  the  editor. 

He  smiled  when  he  read  these  glaring  headlines : 

,  ..  t. 

The  Great  Murder  Mystery. 

Who  Killed  the  Man  in  the  Tunnel  ? 

£ 

Running  Down  the  Railroad  Thieves. 

Picking  up  a  blue  pencil,  he  ran  it  through  the  second 
and  first  lines. 

“We  editors  usually  write  the  headlines  and  captions,” 
said  he. 

“That’s  something  we  didn’t  know,”  confessed  Harry. 

“It  don’t  make  much  difference.  I’ll  read  the  article.” 

He  put  on  his  spectacles  and  read  the  following  story : 

“The  Xew  York  Globe  has  scored  another  victory  by  em¬ 
ploying  the  Secret  Service  men  known  as  the  Bradys  to 
work  for  them  yesterday.  The  reporter-detectives  brought 
to  light  some  curious  facts  regarding  the  robbery  and  mur¬ 
der  committed  on  the  Grand  Central  road  last  week.” 

He  thereupon  recited  all  they  had  done. 

The  article  was  so  well  written  that  the  editor  asked 
them :  . 

“Haven’t  you  ever  written  for  publication  before?” 

“Xever,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 

“Well,  you  write  like  experts?’ 

“Thank  you  for  the  compliment.” 

“It  is  very  attractively  arranged.” 

“Then  you  won’t  have  to  alter  it  any?” 

“Hot  a  line  but  the  heading.  How  did  you  learn  to 
doit?” 

“We  simply  wrote  as  we  read  the  newspaper  reports.” 

“You  would  both  make  excellent  reporters.” 

“Well,  we  stuck  to  the  facts  and  yet  we  put  them  in  as 
attractive  form  as  we  possibly  could.” 
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“That’s  the  secret  of  good  literary  work/’ 

The  Bradys  felt  elated. 

Their  first  work  was  a  success'. 

Harry  then  asked  the  editor: 

“What  is  your  opinion  of  the  murder  ?” 

“I  am  convinced  that  none  of  Shimosa’s  men  did  it.” 

“Have  you  any  theory  as  to  who  was  guilty  ?” 

“I  can  only  form  three  conclusions.” 

“What  are  they  ?” 

“First,  that  Ripley  was  a  victim  of  jealousy.” 

“Well  ?” 

“Or  revenge.” 

“And  ?” 

“Accident.” 

“His  character  was  above  reproach.” 

“Apparently.  If  so,  jealousy  and  revenge  are  out  of  the 
question.” 

“That  reduces  your  theory  to  the  belief  that  he  died  by 
accident  ?” 

“Exactly  so,  Mr.  Brady.” 

“How  ?” 

“I  am  not  prepared  to  say.” 

“What  do  you  want  us  to  do  now  ?” 

“Keep  on  hunting  for  the  criminal.” 

“We  intend  to  do  that.” 

“As  soon  as  you  glean  any  more  facts  report  to  me,  and 
we  will  keep  the  city  in  a  ferment  of  excitement.” 

“If  anything  of  importance  arises  you  will  hear  from  us.” 

They  departed. 

Within  a  few  hours  afterward  the  extras  were  on  the 
street  and  the  newsboys  were  startling  every  one  with  their 
cries  of  the  fact  that  the  train  robbers  had  been  discovered. 

When  the  Bradys  procured  copies  and  saw  their  article 
in  enormous  type  and  observed  the  avidity  with  which  peo¬ 
ple  bought  and  read  the  paper,  the  old  detective  exclaimed 
dryly : 

“The  owners  of  the  Globe  will  make  enough  money  out  of 
that  edition  alone  to  pay  our  salaries.” 

“It’s  a  fact  that  the  papers  are  selling  rapidly,”  Harry 
replied.  “Moreover,  the  Globe  editor  is  chuckling  and 
gloating  over  the  news-beat  he  is  giving  his  rivals,  who  have 
nothing  whatever  about  the  case  on  account  of  the  report 
not  coming  from  he  Associated  Press  Bureau.” 

“That  will  make  the  Globe’s  rivals  angry,”  laughed  Old 
King  Brady,  “and  they  will  make  desperate  efforts  to  get 
some  points  on  the  same  subject.” 

“It  may  lead  them  to  steal  our  news.” 

“Perhaps;  or,  they  may  enlarge  on  it.” 

“If  they  do  we  can  trap  them  and  hold  them  up  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  public,  and  that  will  be  another  victory  of  the 
Globe  over  them.” 

“How  can  we  work  it.” 

“Come  to  a  public  telephone  and  I’ll  show  you.” 

They  soon  found  one  and  Harry  called  up  the  editor. 

“Well  ?”  he  cried.  “Who’s  that  ?” 

“The  Bradys,"  Harry  replied  over  the  ’phone. 

“Anything  new?” 


“We’ve  sprung  a  trap  on  your  plagiarizing  rivals.” 

“What  is  it  ?” 

“Run  out  a  Postscript  Extra.” 

“What  shall  we  publish?” 

“Say :  “The  identity  of  Ned  Ripley’s  murderer  is  sus¬ 
pected.  Our  reporters  say  his  name  is  Sweneth  E.  Lotsew, 
a  Swede.  Our  next  edition  will  tell  why  he  killed  the  ex¬ 
press  messenger.’  ” 

“Why  say  that  ?” 

.  “Your  rivals  will  copy  it.” 

“No  doubt  of  that.” 

“Then  you  can  print  a  statement  that  they  are  pirates 
and  prove  them  branded  as  thieves  by  reversing  the  letters 
of  the  supposed  Swede’s  name,  which  will  spell  out  ‘We 
Stole  the  News.’  And  there  you’ll  have  them.” 

“Good  enough !”  cried  the  editor  delightedly.  “I’ll  do 
it.’ 

He  rang  off. 

In  two  hours  more  the  extra  edition  was  out,  and  as 
promptly  as  possible  no  less  than  two  different  evening 
papers  copied  and  published  the  item. 

Then  out  came  another  postscript  edition  of  the  Globe 
with  this  glaring  item : 

“The  Thieves  Caught  at  Last.” 

“For  a  long  time  past  this  paper’s  bright  news  items  have 
been  copied  by  our  cheap  rivals,  the  Moon  and  the  Evening 
Ledger.  We  prepared  a  trap  for  them  and*  they  fell  right 
into  it.  We  have  made  them  brand  themselves  as  unmiti- 
gated  thieves.  In  our  last  edition  we  reported  that  we  sus¬ 
pected  that  a  man  named  Sweneth  E.  Lotsew  was  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  Ned  Ripley,  the  express  messenger.  The  name 
Sweneth  E.  Lotsew,  reversed,  spells  ‘We  stole  the  news.’ 
By  copying  this  information  and  using  the  name  of  Swen¬ 
eth  E.  Lotsew  we  have  caught  the  unprincipled  ruffians  who 
edit  those  scandalous  sheets  in  a  trap  which  brands  them 
exactly  what  they  are — a  pair  of  swindling,  robbing,  yellow' 
journals,  wffiich  have  to  depend  upon  our  refined  columns 
for  what  little  new's  they  publish.” 

When  this  item  w'as  published,  it  may  be  inferred  what 
a  sensation  it  created  and  how  much  the  public  applauded 
the  clever  men  wrho  instigated  it. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

WAS  RIPLEY  A  SUICIDE? 

As  the  Bradys  bould  not  expect  to  learn  from  John  Potts 
who  was  aboard  the  passenger  coach  on  the  eventful  night 
of  the  robbery  and  murder,  they  did  the  next  best  thing 
under  the  circumstances.  That  was  to  try  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  from  others  of  the  train  crewg  and  they  went  next  dav 
to  the  depot. 

Here  they  found  Thomas  Armstrong,  the  engineer,  a  big. 
rugged  fellow',  in  a  greasy  cap  and  overalls. 

He  was  in  the  cab  of  Ins  locomotive  when  thov  joined 
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hiniA  Harry  stated  their  business  to  be  reporting  and 
asked  Kim: 

“Whe\  the  trailer  was  uncoupled  from  the  train  and  was 
left  behind  in  the  tunnel,  how  did  you  find  it  out?” 

'  V 

“Lor'  bless  yer,"  said  Tom,  “we’d  pulled  right  in  on  our 
correct  track  an'  all  ther  passengers  wuz  garn  when  I  sees 
Potts  come  a  run n in’  across  ther  yard  after  us  all  out  o’ 
breath.” 

“Then  he  wasn't  clinging  to  the  freight  car  roof  ?” 

“Oliuging'  ter  the  deuce/"  contemptuously  answered  the 
old  engineer,  lighting  his  pipe.  “I  axed  him  where  I 
dropped  him,  bein’  as  lie  wuzn't  on  ther  cars,  an’  ses  he,  T 
jumped  off  in  ther  tunnel  ter  stop  ther  robbers.’  Ses  I : 
’What  robbers  ?'  an'  ses  he :  ‘They’ve  uncoupled  ther  ex¬ 
press  at  about  Fiftieth  street.  Run  back  an’  pick  it  up,  or 
there'll  be  a  smash-up,’  ses  he.  He  jumped  aboard  an’  we 
rode  back,  an'  found  her  blowed  open.” 

“Were  you  coming  through  the  tunnel  too  fast  for  him  to 
alight  ?”  demanded  the  young  detective. 

“Twenty  mile  an  hour.” 

*  6 

“Then  he  must  have  been  on  the  express  car  with  the  rob¬ 
bers,  and  if  he  didn’t  actually  help  them  to  blow  open  the 
car,  he  must  have  stood  by  and  witnessed  the  whole  occur¬ 
rence.  Then  he  probably  ran  after  you  when  the  job  was 
completed  and  reported  the  robbery.” 

“Most  likely.” 

“That  gives  rise  to  a  serious  view  of  the  case.” 

“What’s  that,  sir  ?” 

“The  thieves  declared  that  Ripley  was  alive  when  they 
left  him.  They  fled  with  their  booty  as  soon  as  they  got  it. 
Now,  maybe  Potts  remained  until  after  they  had  gone,  and 
shot  the  messenger  for  some  reasons  of  his  own.  He  evi¬ 
dently  was  the  last  man  left  in  the  company  of  the  messen¬ 
ger,  who  had  been  knocked  senseless  by  the  thieves,  so  they 
could  blow  open  the  safe.” 

“Good  Lord !”  gasped  the  engineer.  “D’yer  think  Potts 
killed  Ripley?” 

“Such  is  my  present  belief.” 

“Then  tell  ther  p’lice.” 

“Oh,  we’ll  take  care  of  that  part.” 

“Ther  blamed  old  villain !” 

“Say,  Armstrong,  do  you  know  how  many  passengers  you 
had  in  the  coach  on  the  night  of  the  crime  ?” 

“Well,”  said  the  engineer,  scratching  his  head,  “they 
wuzn’t  werryLard  ter  count,  ’cause  I  looked  out  ther  winder 
o’  me  cab,  when  I  brung  ther  loco  to  a  stan’  still,  an’  all  as  I 
seen  goin’  out  wuz  two  people.  There  wuz  so  few  that  it 
-truck  me  as  bein’  odd.' 

“What  sort  of  looking  people?” 

“An  ole  gent  an’  his  wife.”  , 

This  reply  satisfied  the  detectives  that  they  had  no  rea- 
-on  to  suspect  the  passengers  of  being  Ripley’s  slayer. 

Harry  could  not  dissuade  himself  of  the  idea  that  Potts 
e  ither  committed  the  murder,  or  else  he  knew  who  the  guilty 
party  was. 

A-  no  more  news  of  value  was  to  be  gained  from  the  en¬ 
gineer,  they  thanked  him  and  left  the  yard. 


Reaching  the  street,  Harry  exclaimed : 

“Why  was  Ripley  killed?” 

“That’s  the  very  question  which  has  been  bothering  me,” 
his  partner  answered  in  perplexed  tones. 

“Even  if  Potts  were  guilty,  why  did  he  do  it?” 

“I  can’t  divine  the  motive.” 

“Old  King  Brady,  we  must  try  to  capture  the  conductor. 
He  holds  the  kev  to  the  entire  situation.” 

o 

“The  others  evidently  are  sincere  in  their  ignorance  of 
who  it  was  that  killed  the  messenger.  I  know  it.  They 
merely  fear  that  they’ll  be  blamed  for  it,  as  long  as  he  was 
found  dead  after  their  assault  on  him  to  reach  his  express 
parcels.” 

“It’s  quite  natural  for  them  to  feel  that  apprehension.” 

“Of  course  it  is.” 

“Was  the  weapon  found  that  killed  the  messenger?” 

“If  it  was,  the  police  must  have  it.” 

“We’d  better  inquire.” 

They  proceeded  to  police  headquarters  in  Mulberry  street. 
The  inspector  was  in  and  admitted  them  to  his  office.  He 
greeted  them  warmly,  although  the  municipal  department 
has  a  certain  amount  of  professional  jealousy  of  the  Federal 
officers,  and  he  asked  them : 

“Why  did  you  call  here,  Brady  ?” 

“In  reference  to  the  tunnel  murder,  Inspector.’ 

“Oh !  Are  you  on  that  case  now  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“We’ve  given  it  up.” 

“So  I  heard.”  ’ 

“What  do  }rou  want  to  know?” 

'“If  you’ve  got  the  gun  that  did  the  job?” 

“Yes.  Want  ’Or?” 

“If  you’ll  give  it  up.” 

“Oh,  we  have  no  further  use  for  it.” 

“Have  you  abandoned  the  case  ?” 

“Practically.”, 

“Why  ?” 

“Can’t  find  a  solution.” 

“Let’s  see  the  pistol.” 

The  Inspector  drew  a  revolver  from  his  desk  drawer. 

It  was  fully  loaded  and  but  one  of  the  five  cartridges  had 
been  used. 

Old  King  Brady  examined  it  keenly. 

“A  brand  new  weapon,”  said  he  finally. 

*‘PIow  can  you  tell  ?” 

“Only  one  shot  has  ever  been  fired  out  of  it.” 

“Is  that  all?” 

“Yes.  Here’s  the  proof.  Look  at  the  cartridge  holes  in 
the  magazine.  Only  one  is  blackened  with  powder  smoke. 
The  rest,  as  you  can  see,  are  unblemished  and  haven’t  been 
used.” 

“That’s  a  fact,”  assented  the  chief,  looking  at  it  keenly. 

“It’s  a  Hopkins  &  Allen  pistol,”  said  Old  King  Brady, 
glancing  at  the  name  on  top'  of  the  barrel  and  opening  it  so 
the  patent  shell  ejector  was  shown.  “And  here,  inside,  on 
the  end  of  the  magazine,  is  the  number,  0421.  The  pistol 
came  from  Norwich,  Conn.  It’s  likely  enough  the  manu- 
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facturer  will  know  to  whom  ho  sold  it.  Wo  will  telegraph 
them  for  information.  When  they  name  the  dealer  we  can 
see  him  and  find  out  what  sort  of  looking  person  purchased 
the  revolver.  It  may  give  us  a  clew  to  the  identity  of  the 
culprit.” 

“That’s  a  sensible  plan.” 

“Where  did  you  get  the  gun  ?” 

“One  of  my  Central  Office  men,  Kelly  by  name,  found  it 
lying  upon  the  floor  of  the  car  beside  the  corpse  of  Ripley.” 

“When  a  post-mortem  examination  was  made  of  Ripley’s 
body  by  the  coroner,  did  they  find  the  ball  that  killed  the 
man  ?” 

“Yes,  and  it  was  the  same  size  as  those  in  that  revolver.” 

“Then  you  are  convinced  that  the  messenger  was  killed 
by  the  discharged  cartridge  in  this  weapon. 

“I  am.” 

“Til  telegraph  the  maker 

He  thereupon  sent  the  following  message 


‘Hopkins'&  Allen,  Norwich,  Conn.:  To  whom  did  you 
sell  pistol  No.  6421  ?  Reply  by  telegraph.  The  Bradys, 
New  York  Central  Office.”  — 


The  message  went  and  in  an  hour  this  reply  came  back : 
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‘The  Bradys,  N.  Y.  Central  Office:  Pistol  No.  6421  was 
sold  to  Hartley  &  Graham,  Maiden  Lane,  New  York.  Hop¬ 
kins  &  Allen.” 


‘We’ve  got  the  dealers  located,”  announced  Old  King 
Brady.  < 

“See  them.  They  may  recollect  to  whom  they  sold  it.” 

The  Brad}^s  tried  this  plan. 

Entering  the  store,  they  exhibited  the  pistol  to  a  clerk. 

“Did  you  sell  this  gun  from  here  ?”  he  asked. 

The  clerk  examined  it,  glanced  at  a  book,  and  answered : 

“Yes.  Sold  it  two  weeks  ago,  and  delivered  it  at  the  flat 
occupied  by  Ned  Ripley.  The  bill  was  paid  there  by  Rip¬ 
ley  himself,  and  we  paid  no  further  attention  to  the  mat¬ 
ter.” 

“What!  Ripley. himself  bought  it  from  you?” 

“So  it  seems.” 

‘Well,  the  poor  fellow  was  killed  with  his  own  weapon.” 
‘That’s  the  way  it  looks  to  me,”  said  Harry. 

The  clerk  asked  for  the  particulars  and  got  them. 

Then  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  remarked:  ^ 

“Perhaps  the  express  messenger  feared  being  blamed  for 
the  loss  of  the  money  entrusted  to  his  care.  It  made  him 
desperate,  and  in  a  fit  of  frenzy  he  may  have  shot  himself.” 

The  Bradys  were  struck  by  this  theory,  and  looked  rather 
grave  as  they  walked  out  of  the  store. 


«r 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ripley’r  true  character. 


“As  it  was  one  of  the  officers  posted  at  the  Grand  Central 
station  who  first  viewed  the  remains  of  Ned  Ripley  when 
the  express  car  was  hauled  from  the  tunnel  to  the  yard,  we 


had  better  have  an  interview  with  him,”  remarked  O’d  King 
Brady,  when  he  and  his  partner  went  uptown. 

What  do  you  expect  to  prove  by  that  man  ?” 
fhe  appearance  of  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  whereby  we 
might  be  able  to  judge  whether  Ripley  committed  suicide  or 
not.” 

“He  is  the  only  one  we  can  reach  who  might  aid  us.  I've 
got  his  name  from  the  inspector,”  said  Harry,  referring  to 
his  notebook.  “He  is  Stephen  Moore.” 

When  they  reached  the  depot’ they  easily  found  Moore,  a 
plain-clothes  man. 

He  proved  to  be  a  genial  fellow  when  the  Bradys  intro¬ 
duced  themselves  and  stated  their  mission,  and  was  a  Cen¬ 
tral  Office  detective. 

Of  course  I  can  explain  the  situation, *’  said  he. 

“In  what  position  was  Ripley  lying?”  queried  Harry. 

Flat  on  his  back,  his  feet  pointed  toward  the  safe.” 
Where'  did  you  find  the  revolver  ?” 

About  ten  feet  from  his  head,  toward  the  other  end  of 
the  car.”  • 

“Why,  then,  that  disproves  the  suicide  theory.” 

“How  do  you  reason  that  out,  Mr.  Brady?” 

“The  coroner  declared  that  death  must  have  been  in¬ 
stantaneous  after  the  shot  that  hit  him.  The  nature  of  the 
wound  proved  it.” 

Sq  I  read.” 

If  that  were  the  case,  Ripley  must  have  fallen  where  he 
stood  when  shot.  Evidently  he  stood  near  the  safe  and  fell 
backward.  He  must  have  been  facing  the  safe.  Now,  had 
he  been  facing  the  other  way,  he  would  have  fallen  toward 
the  safe.  I  don’t  believe  he  pitched  forward  on  his  face  and 
rolled  over.  The  pistol,  being  found  so  far  from  his  body, 
disproves  the  suicide  theory.  It  could'scarcely  have  dropped 
from  his  nerveless  hand  when  he  killed  himself  and  found 
its  way  so  far  from  his  body. 

“Then  vou  think?— 
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He'  was  shot  by  somebody  else.5 
“All  the  facts  warrant  that  belief.” 
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Did  you  hear  anything  to  the  contrary?”  asked  Harry. 
Well,  I  heard  what  the  opinions  were  of  most  of  the 
city  detectives  Some  firmly  believed  he  committed  suicide, 
others  thought  he  was  assassinated,  one  imagined  he  fell  in 
a  duel,  and  another  man  ventured  the  opinion  that  he  asked 
one  of  the  thieves  to  kill  him  so  he  would  eseape  censure  or 
an  accusation  of  being  a  party  to  the  crime.” 

‘A  our  description  convinces  us  that  it  was  a  rank  mur¬ 
der.” 

I’ve  always  held  to  that  belief  too,  sir.” 

But  you  have  no  evidence  of  it?” 

“None  whatever.” 

‘How  soon  after  the  crime  was  discovered  were  vou 
called?” 

“About  half  an  hour.” 

Do  you  know  how  soon  it  was  after  the  locomotive 
leached  the  }aid  without  the  express  ear  that  Potts  ap¬ 
prised  the  engineer  that  the  car  had  been  uncoupled,  and 
sent  the  engineer  back  to  pick  it  up?” 
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"I  ilk  I  wanted  to  know  that  very  thing  myself.  It 
K took  theingine ubout  five  minutes  to  get  from  Fiftieth  street 
to  its  stanl  in  the  depot.  It  was  quarter  of  an  hour  later 
before  Pott&  made  his  appearance  with  the  news.  That’s 
twenty  minutes  altogether.” 

“How  muchmore  time  elapsed  before  the  engine  got  back 
to  the  uncoupled  car?”  queried  the  boy. 

“Say  ten  minutes.” 

“Then  half  an  hour  was  about  the  time  that  the  express 
car  stood  alone  in  the  tunnel?” 

“Just  about.”  \ 

“That  would  have  been  considerably  longer  than  was 
necessary  for  the  thieves  to  do  their  work,”  said  the  boy,  re¬ 
flectively.  “In  fact,  ten  minutes  would  have  sufficed  for 
them  to  finish  the  robbery  and  get  away  with  the  swag. 
When  they  were  gone  the  murder  was  committed.  We  sus¬ 
pect  that  Potts  may  have  taken  the  messenger’s  pistol  from 
hiin  and  shot  him  with  it.  That  could  have  been  done  a 
few  moments  after  his  pals  were  gone,  and  give  him  time  to 
run  to  the  depot  and  get  there  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
after  the  engine  reached  its  place  of  stopping.” 

“Very  true,  Mr.  Brady.” 

‘'Have  you  seen  Potts  around  here  lately  ?” 

‘No,  sir.  He  disappeared  the  other  day  and  never  came 
back.” 

“Lost  his  job?” 

“Of  course.” 

“Had  he  any  friends?” 

“Hone  that  I  know  of.” 

“Kept  entirely  to  himself,  eh?” 

“Well,  occasionally  I’ve  seen  him  with  Ripley.” 

‘Where  ?”  .  ' 

“In  a  saloon  on  the  corner  of  Vanderbilt  avenue.” 

“What !  Drinking  ?”  cried  the  boy  in  amazement. 

“Yes ;  and  whiskey,  at  that.” 

“Much  ?” 

‘They’ve  £one  out  of  there  paralyzed.” 

‘Well,  Veil,  well.” 

“You  seem  amazed.” 

“I  am.  Ripley  deceived  his  mother.” 

“How  ?” 

“Led  her  to  suppose  he  was  a  model  young  man.” 

“Most  fellows  do  that.” 

“I’m  sorry  to  say  they  do.  Yet  a  man  should  never  de¬ 
ceive  his  mother.  She  is  his  best  friend  and  deserves  his 
confidence.  To  deceive  her  is  a  sin,  one  of  the  worst  sins. 
D’s  mean  and  contemptible.  Such  a  boy  or  man  is  to  be 
despised.  He  should  tell  her  the  truth,  no  matter  what 
wrong  he  does,  and  she  would  be  more  apt  to  correct  his 
faults  than  to  censure  or  chastise  him,  for  she  has  his  inter¬ 
ests  at  heart.” 

“Did  Mrs.  Ripley  think  he  didn’t  drink?” 

“Ye*” 

“Well,  she  was  greatly  mistaken.  He  not  only  drank  to 
i- r/H’--  at  times,  but  he  also  gambled.” 

“Hood  gracious !  How  do  you  know?” 
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“I’ve  frequently  seen  him  gambling  furiously  in  some  of 
the  most  noted  dives  in  New  York  and  Boston." 

“How  skilfully  he  concealed  his  bad  habits,"  said  Harry. 
“If  he  fooled  his  mother  he  was  indeed  deceitful.  Do 
you  know  with  whom  he  usually  gambled?” 

Yes.  Any  one  in  Canfield’s  Forty-fourth  street  palace.” 
Ah  !  Around  by  Delmonico’s  ?” 

That’s  the  gilded  den  of  iniquity.” 

He  had  no  friends  among  the  gamblers,  had  he?” 

None  in  particular  here.” 

“How  about  in  Boston?” 

“That’s  different.  I  often  had  to  go  there  and  frequently 
saw  him  at  the  Statue  Club.  The  last  time  was  about  a 
week  before  he  was  killed.  He  had  cleaned  out  a  profes¬ 
sional  gambler  of  his  pile.  The  crook  was  Dave  Lewis,  one 
of  the  most  notorious  and  desperate  gamblers  in  Boston.” 
What  happened  ?” 

They  had  a  row.” 

“Serious  ?” 

“I  heard  Lewis  fiercely  demand  satisfaction.  Ripley  said 
lie  would  accommodate  him  any  time  he  pleased.  The 
gambler  asserted  that  he  would  even  matters  up  later  on.” 

“Where  can  Lewis  be  found?” 

“Only  in  Boston.  He  rarely  ever  leaves  there.” 

‘“We  may  wish  to  interview  him  some  time,  you  know.” 

I  don’t  believe  he  can  shed  any  light  on  the  mystery.” 
Perhaps  not.” 

Young  King  Brady  continued  to  question  the  officer  at 
some  length  further,  and  when  they  left  him.  Old  King 
Brady  said: 

“We  can’t  hope  to  accomplish  anything  until  we  capture 
Potts.  He  was  the  last  one  with  Ripley.  It  isn’t  at  all 
likely  that  anybody  else  would  be  down  in  that  dark  tunnel 
at  night,  Harry.  Consequently,  I  am  more  suspicious  than 
ever  of  the  conductor.  We  have  got  to  find  him.” 

He  might  tell  a  lot  if  we  can  make  him  squeal.” 

As  he  is  to  remain  in  the  east,  he  will  be  the  handiest 
man  for  us  to  run  down.” 

“The  difficult  problem  that  now  confronts  us  is  to  locate 
his  hiding  place.  How  are  we  to  find  it  ?” 

“You’ve  got  me  there.  Perhaps  a  trick  might  bring  him 
to  light.” 

“What  plan  have  yoyi  in  view?” 

“To  lay  a  trap  for  him.” 

“How  ?” 

“By  advertising.” 

“It  will  do  no  harm  to  try.” 

With  this  understanding  they  proceeded  to  the  Globe 
office,  for  Old  King  Brady  had  once  observed  a  copy  of  that 
paper  in  Potts’  pocket,  and  lie  inferred  that  that  was  the 
conductor’s  favorite  journal. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

AMONG  THE  REDS. 

On  the  following  morning  when  the  Globe  was  issued  it 
contained  the  following  personal : 
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‘‘John  Potts:  Communicate  at  once  with  Ito,  General 
Delivery,  New  York  Post  Office.  Important  news.  Shim- 
osa.” 

This  advertisement  had  the  desired  effect. 

A  letter  directed  to  the  Japanese  was  at  the  post  office  on 
the  following  morning,  and  the  Bradys  got  it. 

Upon  opening  it,  Harry  read  the  following  lines  to  his 
partner : 

“Dear  Ito:  I  thought  you  had  left  the  city.  Was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  your  personal  in  the  Globe.  What  important 
news  have  you  got?  I'm  alarmed.  Hope  nothing  serious 
has  occurred.  Let  me  hear  from  you  at  once.  Shall  be 
very  anxious  until  I  either  see  you  or  get  some  message.  I 
am  to  be  found  any  evening,  about  eight  o'clock,  in  the  Frei- 
heit  saloon,  in  First  street,  near  the  Bowery.  Any  mail 
addressed  to  me  there  will  reach  me  in  care  of  Herman 
Most,  the  proprietor.  He  is  an  anarchist,  and  so  are  most 
of  his  patrons.  It’s  a  safe  refuge  for  me,  as  you  may 
imagine.  Sincerel^yours,  John  Potts.” 

Old  King  Brady  burst  out  laughing. 

“So  he  is  at  Most’s  saloon,  eh  ?”  he  asked. 

“I  know  where  the  place  is,”  Harry  answered,  “and  I 
must  say  it  is  one  of  the  worst  joints  in  New  York.” 

“That’s  a  fact,”  replied  Old  King  Brady.  “It’s  a  reg¬ 
ular  hotbed  of  anarchy.  There’s  a  meeting  room  upstairs 
where  Emma  Goldman  and  other  people  of  her  stripe  have 
spoken  to  big  audiences.” 

“It  won’t  do  to  go  there  openly.” 

“No,  indeed.  All  the  habitues  of  the  place  know  us  by 
sight  and  hate  us  intensely.” 

“I  wonder  if  Potts,  is  an  an  Anarchist?” 

“No,  I  don’t  believe  he  is.  But  if  he  has  got  money  to 
spend  on  those  Anarchists,  he  can  easily  win  their  best 
friendship  by  filling  them  with  beer.  Most  of  the  Anar¬ 
chists  spend  their  time  getting  drunk,  looking  fierce,  and 
threatening  to  kill  all  the  rulers  of  the  universe.” 

“If  the  conductor  has  won  their  friendship  they  might 
make  it  rather  difficult  for  us  to  arrest  him  there.” 

“Oh,  that  won't  deter  me  from  attacking  him  in  their 
midst.” 

They  went  home  to  make  their  preparations. 

At  nightfall  they  emerged  from  their  lodgings  in  Irving 
Place  looking  like  a  couple  of  Italian  bandits. 

Unkempt  wigs  covered  their  heads,  bushy  whiskers  hid 
their  features,  dirty  hands,  ragged  clothes,  and  burst  shoes 
gave  them  the  most  slovenly  appearance. 

Harry  could  not  help  laughing  at  their  make-up. 

“We  only  need  a  bombshell  to  make  us  look  like  the  most 
rabid  Anarchists  in  the  city!”  he  exclaimed. 

“In  that  event  we  are  bound  to  pass  muster  among  the 
Reds  in  Most’s  saloon,”  answered  his  partner. 

They  went  down  town. 

When  they  reached  the  saloon  Harry  said : 

“Remember — we  are  Italians.” 


“Why  that  nation?” 

“Because  most  of  the  Anarchists  in  Most’s  saloon  are 
Poles,  Russians,  and  Hungarians,”  replied  the  boy.  “Con¬ 
sequently  they  won’t  be  able  to  trip  us  up  or  their  lan¬ 
guage.” 

“You  are  far-seeing.” 

“Here’s  the  place  now.” 

They  paused  before  a  dingy  saloon  and  passed  inside. 

The  Bradys  found  themselves  in  a  small  bar-room  with  a 
low  ceiling  and  a  sanded  floor,  filled  with  tables  and  chairs. 
•  Herman  Most,  the  owner,  was  in  his  shirtsleeves  behind 
the  bar,  a  dirty  apron  covering  his  corpulent  stomach,  and 
a  black  beard  covering  his  fat,  red  face. 

A  dozen  fierce-looking  foreigners  wore  ranged  along  the 
bar,  each  man  grasping  a  schooner  of  beer  with  a  ferocious 
air.  f 

A 

At  most  of  the  tables  sat  other  wild-eyed,  socialistic  beer 
drinkers,  smoking  rank  pipes,  and  talking  in  husky  voices. 

Several  dim,  greasy  lamps  illumined  the  room. 

Every  one  glanced  around  suspiciously  at  the  Bradys 
when  they  entered.  But  the  appearance  of  the  detectives 
was  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  they  we^e  men  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  in  the  place.  Most  and  his  patrons  were  re¬ 
assured.? 

Raising  a  stein  of  frothy  lager,  the  saloon-keeper  said : 

‘Yendlemens,  here  vhas  death  to  der  obressors !” 

“Hooray  !”  roared  the  rest. 

“Down  mit  ’em  !”  continued  Mr.  Most  savagely. 

Whether  he  alluded  to  the  beer  or  the  “oppressors”  will 
never  be  known,  for  every  Anarchist  in  the  room  quickly 
raised  his  schooner  to  his  lips,  and  poured  the  beverage  down 
his  throat. 

The  Bradys  joined  the  party  at  the  bar. 

“Gooda  frands!”  exclaimed  Harry.  “lToua  speakit  de 
King  of  Eng,  de  Sulan  ofa  de  Turk,  or  de  Czar  ofa  de 
Rush  ?” 

Most  cast  an  admiring  glance  at  the  boy. 

“Ach,  said  he,  “vots  der  ust  if  I  shpoken  vun  bardickler 
man  ?  I  mean  eferv  pody  vot  keebs  der  poor  mans  down 
alretty.” 

“Signor,  youa  wang  gooda  guv.  Makit  de  drinka  morea 
beer.  Every  bod’  takita  wan  ona  me.” 

Hooray !  yelled  the  thirsty  crowd,  and  like  magic  every 
man  in  the  room  was  crowding  up  to  the  bar. 

Harry  flung  down  a  two-dollar  bill,  and  a  happy  smile 
began  to  break  over  the' gloomy  face  of  Mr.  Most,  as  he 
tapped  a  fresh  keg  and  began  to  draw  off  the  lager. 

For  a  few  minutes  only  the  clattering  and  clinking  of 
glasses,  mingled  with  the  boisterous  language  of  the  gang. 

while  they  were  toasting  the  Bradys  and  swallowing  their 
beer. 


n  the  mmH  ot  it  the  officers  keenly  scanned  every  ma 
in  the  room,  but  failed  to  see  anything  of  John  Potts. 

ho  say  ktlla  da  king?"  roared  Old  King  Brady  final! 
Every  one  yelled : 

“Me!” 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

HUNG. 


"Who  say  killa  da  Queen  of  Holland?" 

*Ale !”  came  another  roar  in  stern  tones. 

"Who  doa  da  job?” 

There  was  a  painful  silence. 

Not  a  man  spoke. 

When  it  came  to  action,  their  enthusiasm  faded  rapidly. 

Old  King  Brady  cast  a  withering  glance  of  contempt  upon 
the  gang,  and  finally  remarked  in  dry  tones : 

"Youa  da  biga  wind  bag,  cospetto !” 

Some  of  the  gang  were  upon  the  point  of  indignantly  pro¬ 
testing  against  this  allusion,  when  he  saw  it,  and  to  avert  a 
protracted  dispute,  he  flung  down  a  bank  note  and  roared : 

"Line  upa  da  bar  for  anodder  drink.” 

Instantly  every  man  was  ready  and  Most  was  kept  busy 
attending  to  their  wants  again. 

“Py  Yiminey,”  said  he  to  Old  King  Brady,  “you  must  be 
vun  ohf  us  yet  alretty  vunst.” 

“I  Tony  Bradini,”  announced  the  old  detective,  assuming 
an  air  of  great  pride,  “an  ma  frand  he  Signor  Harrino.  We 
da  two  bes  Anarchists  ina  da  Mulberry  Bend.” 

“You  don’t  say  so,”  answered  Mr.  Most. 

“Signor — youa  notit  de  heara  me  ?” 

“Sure  I  dit,”  replied  the  saloon-keeper.  “Efervbodv 
knows  you  aroundt  here.  Vhy  not  ?  Hind  youse  der  fellers 
vot — vot — vot - ’ ’ 

He  could  not  think  of  what  lie  to  utter,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  so  Harry  helped  him  out  by  saying : 

“We  senda  de  bomb  to  de  boy-king  of  a  de  Spain  by  mail.” 

“Yah !”  eagerly  assented  Most.  “I  know  dot  yer  dit 
someding,  but  vot  dot  vas  I  couldn’t  shpoken  on  de  minute 
vet.” 

“Vot  habbened?”  hoarsely  asked  one  of  the  listening 
Anarchists. 

“Why,”  said  Harry,  gravely,  “wan  lobstair  ina  da  post-of’ 
he  oraba  de  bomb,  an’  chuck  it  ina  de  sewer.” 

A  groan  went  up  from  the  rest. 

Thev  expected  to  be  thrilled  with  the  fable  that  the  bomb 
reached  the  little  boy  on  the  Spanish  throne,  and  bursting 
in  his  puny  hands,  blew  him  into  mince  meat. 

At  this  juncture  a  side  door  opened,  and  a  short,  thin 
man  with  a  clean-shaven  face,  a  big  red  nose,  and  a  new  suit 
of  clothes  came  into  the  bar-room. 

Despite  the  change  in  his  appearance  the  detectives  recog¬ 
nized  him  at  a  glance  as  John  Potts. 

The  man  glanced  around  .keenly  and  saw  the  detectives. 

Walking  straight  up  to  them,  he  gave  them  a  sharp  look 
and  observed  that  the  old  detective  wore  a  wig. 

Then  he  seized  Old  King  Brady’s  wig  and  beard  and 

pulled  them  off. 

Back  he  sprang  and  yelled : 

“Detectives !  The  Bradys !” 

In  an  instant  the  room  was  in  a  furor. 

Every  man  sprang  to  his  feet,  concealed  weapons  were 
drawn  out,  and  the  whole  gang  were  ready  for  action. 

Old  King  Brady  now  gasped : 

“0  j  r  identity  i-  revealed  now,  Harry.” 


Quick  to  act.  Young  King  Brady  gave  Potts  a  terrific 
punch  in  the  neck  that  knocked  him  down. 

The  next  moment  the  boy’s  revolver  flashed  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  backing  up  to  the  wall  against  which  his  part¬ 
ner  retreated,  he  leveled  his  weapon  at  the  gang. 

“Stand  back  there  !”  he  yelled. 

“Draw  on  dem !”  roared  Most,  furiously. 

“I’ll  kill  the  first  man  who  advances,”  declared  the  boy. 

The  gang  rushed  back  in  the  room. 

Potts  scrambled  to  his  feet. 

He  saw  Old  King  Brady’s  pistol  aimed  at  his  heart,  and 
he  flung  his  hands  above  his  head  and  shouted : 

“Don’t  shoot !  Don’t  shoot !” 

“You  are  our  prisoner,  Potts.” 

“I  quit,  Brady.” 

“Drop  on  your  knees.” 

Down  went  the  trembling  conductor. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  deep  silence,  then  the  gang  of 
Anarchists  hurled  a  volley  of  chairs,  beer  glasses,  bottles 
and  cuspidors  at  the  lamps. 

Crash  and  jingle  followed ;  then  the  lights  went  out. 

Gloom  settled  down. 

“Don’t  let  Potts  escape !”  cried  Harry,  excitedly. 

Old  King  Brady  had  the  man  located,  and  rushing  for¬ 
ward  he  seized  the  conductor  and  gasped : 

“If  you  fight  I’ll  shoot  you.” 

“I  won’t  tamely  submit !”  hissed  the  other  desperately. 
He  began  to  struggle. 

In  the  gloom  they  could  not  see  each  other. 

Suddenly  the  Anarchists,  who  had  been  creeping  forward, 
bumped  against  the  pair  and  seized  them. 

Old  King  Brady  struggled  furiously. 

“Look  out  for  yourself,  Harry !”  he  gasped  in  warning, 
tones. 

The  boy  would  have  shot  toward  them,  but  he  feared  to 
hit  his  partner,  and  therefore  refrained. 

Old  King  Brady  might  have  torn  himself  free  by  exerting 
all  his  prodigious  strength,  but  just  as  he  was  upon  the  eve 
of  victory,  some  one  gave  him  a  stunning  blow  on  the  skull. 

With  a  groan  he  lost  his  senses  and  fell. 

Harry  crept  from  the  spot  where  he  had  been  standing, 
and  pulling  out  his  dark  lantern,  he  lit  it. 

No  one  molested  the  boy  while  he  was  so  employed. 

He  was  somewhat  surprised  at  this. 

Flashing  the  rays  of  his  lantern  around,  he  was  amazed 
to  see  that  the  room  was  deserted. 

All  the  Anarchists  had  vanished. 

Not  even  the  owner  remained. 

“What  in  thunder  has  become  of  them?"  thought  f he 
boy.  “Why — even  Old  King  Brady  has  vanished,  too!” 

There  were  two  back  windows  and  one  side  door. 

Harry  tried  the  latter. 

It  was  locked  on  the  inside. 
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“That's  evidence  that  the)'  did  not  go  out  this  way,"  the 
young  detective  muttered. 

He  was  sure  t hey  had  not  passed  him  to  go  out  the  front 
way,  and  he  therefore  thought: 

“They've  made  their  escape  by  the  rear  windows.” 

Impressed  with  this  idea  he  ran  to  the  rear  of  the  room 
and  cast  his  light  out. 

No  men  were  seen  there,  however. 

Harry  finally  jumped  out  through  the  window. 

He  found  himself  in  a  small  yard  surrounded  by  a  high 
fence.  There  was  a  door  leading  into  the  hall,  and  he 
passed  inside,  traversed  it  and  found  a  staircase. 

The  boy  paused  and  pondered. 

“If  I  go  up,  they’ll  have  me  at  their  mercy  and  kill  me. 
There  are  too  many  for  me  to  contend  with.  Fll  get  help.” 

There  was  a  police  station  near  bv  and  he  ran  to  it. 

Behind  the  desk  sat  the  captain. 

“Hello,"  he  exclaimed.  “What  do  you  want?” 

Young  King  Brady  took  off  his  false  whiskers. 
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‘Know  me,  Captain  ?”  he  asked,  smilingly. 

‘Why — as  I  live — it's  Harry  Brady.” 

‘Right  you  are,  sir.” 

‘Where’s  your  partner  ?”  . 

“In  trouble.” 

“How  so?” 

.  Harry  told  him. 

Then  he  added,  in  conclusion : 

“I  want  a  platoon  of  policemen  to  raid  the  joint  and  res¬ 
cue  Old  King  Bradv  Irom  the  hands  of  those  Anarchists.” 

“You  shall  have  them.” 

“At  once.” 

“Yes.  I'm  dead  sore  on  those  Reds  and  have  threatened 
to  break  them  up  if  they  monkey  with  any  respectable 
people.’ 


“Get  your  men.  There’s  no  time  to  lose.” 

The  captain  summoned  ten  men. 

.  He  instructed  them  to  do  as  Harry  ordered. 

As  soon  as  the  boy  gave  his  order  they  set  out  for  the 
Freiheit  saloon,  ready  and  eager  for  fight. 

The  place  was  still  in  gloom. 

Harry  led  them  in,  after  posting  a  man  outside  the  door. 
Not  a  soul  was  in  the  place. 

‘We'll  ransack  the  house  from  cellar  to  attic,”  said  Harry 
to  the  police  sergeant.  “Follow  me.” 

He  opened  the  side  door. 

It  led  him  into  the  hall,  the  end  of  which  opened  into  the 
yard. 


Up  the  stairs  they  dashed  to  the  next  floor,  and  pushing- 
open  a  door,  they  found  themselves  in  a  spacious  meeting- 
room.  .  ' 

It  was  filled  with  Anarchists. 

A  fanatic  on  a  platform  was  making  an  inflammatory 
speech  to  them,  denouncing  the  rulers  of  various  countries, 
and  calling  on  his  auditors  to  wipe  them  out  of  existence. 

He  was  frequently  interrupted  by  his  auditors  threatening 
to  do  as  h  *  said,  and  vowing  to  rid  the  world  of  all  tyranny 
and  oppression. 


But  when  the  raiding  policemen  burst  in  on  them  they  all 
became  panic-stricken  and  tied. 

Harry  keenly  surveyed  them. 

“Your  partner  among  this  crowd?”  queried  Tie  sergeant. 

“No,"  replied  the  boy  sorrowfully,  shaking  his  head. 

“Any  of  the  gang  who  attacked  you  ?” 

“None  that  I  can - Oh  !  ves  !  There’s  one !” 

%/ 

He  pointed  at  a  solitary  individual,  who  fled  the  moment 
he  found  them  looking  at  him. 

Down  stairs  he  rushed  pell  mell. 

But  the  policeman  on  guard  at  the  door  stopped  him  and 
growled : 

“Howld  on  there  !  Where  are  yez  goin’  ?” 

“Let  me  go  !”  panted  the  fugitive.  “Let  me  go  !” 

“I’ll  not  that.” 

“But  I’ll  give  you  fifty - ” 

“Not  fer  a  million !” 

| 

The  man  sighed,  for  he  saw  that  bribery  was  out  of  the 
question. 

Down  came  Harry  the  next  moment,  exclaiming : 

“Hold  that  man,  officer.” 

“Is  he  one  of  the  gang  ?” 

“Yes.  See  here,  my  fine  fellow.” 

“Well?”  demanded  the  captive. 

“I  want  you  to  tell  me.  what  your  pals  have  done  with 
Old  King  Brady,  my  partner.” 

“Don’t  know,”  growled  the  man. 

“Speak  out  quick,  or  I'll  shoot  you !” 

He  made  a  motion  as  if  to  draw  a  revolver  from  his  hip 
pocket,  and  the  man  yelled  in  alarm  : 

“I'll  tell !  I’ll  tell !” 

“Well,  where  is  he?” 

“Upstairs  in  the  attic'.” 

“Hang  onto  him,  officer.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Upstairs  rushed  Harry. 

Reaching  the  attic  door,  he  burst  it  open  and  darted  in. 
It  was  a  gloomy,  stifling  place,  festooned  with  cobwebs. 
The  roof  overhead  was  peaked  and  the  rafters  were  bare. 
By  the  dim  light  struggling  in  through  a  little  dusty  win¬ 
dow  at  the  end,  Harry  saw  his  partner’s  bodv. 

But  a  dreadful  scene  was  revealed. 

Old  King  Brady  had  been  bound,  a  rope  was  secured,  and 
while  one  noosed  end  encircled  his  neck4,  the  other  end  was 
fastened  to  a  roof  beam  overhead. 

There  hung  Old  King  Brady/ struggling  in  the  grasp  of 
death,  a  victim  of  his  enemies. 

Pulling  out  his  knife,  the  boy  rushed  forward  and  cut 
down  the  old  detective. 


CHAPTER  XIT. 


OFF  TO  THE  QUAKER  CITY.  * 
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s  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Young  King 
his  partner,  for  Old  King  Brady's  face  was 
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and  his  tongue  and  eyes  were  protruding  from  the  choking 
he  received. 

He  was  upon  the  verge  of  death. 

His  breath  had  almost  ceased. 

But  the  boy  got  up  an  artificial  respiration  for  him,  and 
working  incessantly  over  the  old  detective,  he  finally  man¬ 
aged  to  get  him  breathing  again. 

o  c  o 

The  blood  left  his  face,  the  horrible  look  of  strangulation 
departed,  and  he  finally  opened  his  eyes  and  glanced  up. 

“Harry  !”  he  gasped  hoarsely. 

<rYes,  it's  me.  They  had  you  going,”  replied  the  boy. 

“Where  are  those  fiends  ?” 

“Heaven  only  knows.” 

“They  tried  hard  to  kill  me.” 

“It’s  lucky  L-arrived  in  time  to  baffle  them.” 

Old  King  Brady  panted  hard. 

Presently  he  got  up  and  glanced  around. 

“I  remember  it  all  now,”  he  gasped  with  a  shudder,  as 
past  events  returned  to  his  mind.  “They  knocked  me  sense¬ 
less  and  I  was  carried  here,  I  suppose.  Anyway,  I  revived 
in  this  garret,  only  to  find  a  gibbet  ready  for  me  and  all 
those  villains  surrounding  me.  They  had  my  hands  tied 
behind  my  back  and  my  ankles  were  bound  together.  Potts 
was  urging  them  on.” 

“So  he  was  in  this  attempt  at  murder,  eh  ?” 

“Yes.  He  told  them  I  was  a  detective  trying  to  get  them 
behind  the  bars.  He  begged  them  to  kill  me,  ns  their  lives 
were  in  danger  as  long  aS  I  lived.  They  then  decided  to 
hang  me  as  a  warning  to  the  rest  of  the  police  department.” 

“And  they  carried  out  the  atrocious  plan.” 

“As  you  can  see.” 

“What  became  of  them  ?” 

“Leaving  me  hanging,  they  all  went  away.” 

“Well,  they  ayrt  in  this  building  now.” 

“Have  you  searched  it  ?” 

“Raided  it  with  a  plhtoon  of  policemen.” 

“Then  they  must  have  gone  ere  you  arrived  in  this  room. 
As  I  was  only  hanging  a  few  moments  before  you  entered, 
and  you  didn’t  meet  them  going  down  stairs,  you  may  de¬ 
pend  that  they  escaped  over  the  roof.” 

“It  must  be  so.”  t 

“I  wonder  how  Potts  happened  to  notice  that  I  wore  a 
wig?  My  hair  must  have  shown  behind  the  ears  or  at  the 
base  of  the  skull.  He  was  a  keen-sighted  wretch.” 

“He  was  wise,  at  any  rate,  to  make  the  Anarchists  think 
we  were  after  them  instead  of  admitting  that  he  was  the 
one  we  wanted.  By  so  doing  he  easily  got  them  to  attack 
us,  saving  him  the  trouble  and  securing  his  liberty.” 

“Now  that  he  has  escaped  he  will  be  on  the  alert  to  keep 
out  of  our  way  in  future.  We  are  going  to  have  a  hard 
time  to  catch  the  villain,  I  fear.” 

Just  then  Harry  picked  up  an  envelope  from  the  floor, 
and  glancing  at  the  address,  he  was  surprised  to  see  that 
it  had  been  directed  to  Potts. 

The  bov  opened  it  and  drew  out  the  letter  it  contained. 

“What’s  that?”  queried  Old  King  Brady  curiously, 
n-tter  to  Potts,”  answered  the  boy. 
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“From  whom  ?” 

“Shimosa.” 

“Read  it.” 

“Just  listen  to  this,”  said  Harry,  and  he  read : 

“No.  125  Arch  street, 

,  -  “Philadelphia,  Sept.  18. 

“Dear  Potts:  There  is  a  personal  in  the  Globe  purport¬ 
ing  to  come  from  me.  But  it  is  a  fake.  I  did  not  insert  it 
in  the  paper.  Look  out  for  yourself.  It  may  be  a  trap  put 
up  by  the  police  to  catch  you.  I  hope  you  won’t  see  it.  If 
you  do,  I  trust  you  have  not  answered  it.  Be  careful.  I 
knew  your  address  well  enough,  consequently  had  no  reason 
to  advertise  for  it.  Keep  under  cover. 

“Yours  truly,  Ito  Shimosa.” 

\  t 

The  letter  brought  a  grim  smile  to  Old  King  Brady’s  face. 

“He  got  that  letter  too  late  to  stop  him  from  writing  to 
us  and  giving  himself  away,”  chuckled  the  old  officer. 

“True,”  assented  Harry. 

“He  must  have  accidentally  dropped  that  letter  here.” 

“lt  gives  us  the  address  of  the  Jap.” 

“So  it  does.  We  can  get  him  now.” 

In  a  few  minutes  the  detectives  left  the  attic. 

Going  down  stairs,  they  found  that  all  the  policemen  had 
returned  to  the  saloon  without  finding  any  trace  of  the 
villains  who  tried  to  kill  Old  King  Bradv. 

O  J 

Meeting  the  sergeant,  Harry  said  to  him : 

“They  have  probably  escaped  by  this  time.” 

“All  the  gang  at  the  meeting  are  locked  in,”  the  police 
official  announced.  “Shall  I  let  them  go?” 

“Yes.  We  don't  want  any  of  them  except  the  chap  we 
captured,”  replied  the  boy.  “You  can  lock  him  up,  as  we 
may  find  out  from  him  what  has  become  of  Potts.” 

“Well,  the  raid  wasn’t  a  failure  anywav,  as  we  have  saved 
your  partner. 

“That’s  all  I  expected  to  do,  sergeant.” 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  matter,  Harry  said  to  the 
prisoner. 

“Say  !  Where  have  your  pals  gone  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  sulkily  answered  the  Anarchist. 

“They  didn’t  come  down  from  the  attic.” 

“Well,  if  they  ain't  there,  they  must  have  gone  through 
the  scuttle  to  the  roof  of  the  next  house,  and  thus  got  down 
to  the  street,”  said  the  prisoner. 

“Do  you  know  where  they  can  be  found  now?” 

“Very  likely  thev’vq  scattered  and  gone  to  their  homes.” 

“Where  do  they  live?” 

“I  haven’t  got  their  addresses.” 

“Do  vou  know  if  Potts  is  an  Anarchist  ?” 

4/ 

“He  isn’t.  He  merely  boarded  here  with  Most.” 

“But  he  was  a  friend  of  yours  ?” 

“Oh,  he  always  treated  us  fellows  nicely.” 

“Why  did  you  attack  us  at  his  bidding?” 

“Because  he  declared  you  defectives  were  after  us.” 

“Then  he  didn’t  tell  you  it  was  him  only  t  hat  we  wanted  ?” 

“No.  Was  that  the  case?”  queried  the  man  in  surprise. 
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‘it  was  until  you  and  your  pals  interfered.  Then,  of 
course,  we  had  to  fight  the  whole  crowd.” 

“We  really  thought  you  came  to  arrest  us.” 

“Nothing  was  more  foreign  to  our  minds.” 

The  Anarchist  sighed  regretfully. 

“Well,”  said  he,  after  a  moment’s  reflection,  “Pptts  must 
have  deceived  us  then.  We  got  ourselves  in  trouble  for 
nothing.  I’m  sorry  for  it,  now  that  I  understand  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Let  me  go,  will  you?” 

“No.  We  want  you  to  tell  us  all  about  your  friends  and 
to  admit  where  we  can  find  Potts  first.” 

“My  lips  are  sealed  about  my  friends,”  resolutely  an¬ 
swered  the  man.  “As  far  as  Potts  is  concerned  1  know’ 
nothing.” 

“Very  well.  Sergeant,  lock  him  up  on  a  charge  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  murder  Old  King  Brady,”  said  Harry. 

The  Anarchist  turned  pale. 

But  he  said  nothing,  and  the  police  took  him  away. 

Not  to  lose  any  time,  the  Bradys  went  right,  home,  and 
donned  new  disguises,  and  set  out  for  the  Quaker  City. 

“We  must  reach  Shimosa  before  Potts  has  time  to  warn 
him  that  the  letter  and  address  were  lost,”  said  Old  King 
Brady  as  they  boarded  the  train. 

“If  Ito  don’t  receive  a  warning  from  'the  conductor,” 
Harry  answered,  “wre’ll  have  him  in  our  power  within  the 
next  twenty-four  hours.” 

A  few  hours  later  they  reached  Philadelphia. 

Their  first  care,  despite  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  was  to 
go  down  to  the  Arch  street  address. 

They  wanted  to  size  up  the  place. 

Upon  reaching  the  building  they  found  it  was  a  Japanese 
store,  where  curiosities  from  Japan  were  sold. 

The  place  was  closed  and  dark. 

As  nothing  could  be  gained  by  remaining  there,  the  de¬ 
tectives  proceeded  to  a  hotel. 

There  they  remained  until  late  the  next  morning. 

Feeling  refreshed  after  a  good  rest  and  a  hearty  meal, 
they  proceeded  down  to  the  Japanese  store,  clad  in  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  a  couple  of  soldiers  in  the  regular  army. 

Entering  the  establishment  they  were  accosted  by  an 
Americanized  young  Jap  with  the  question: 

“Well,  gentlemen,  what  can  I  do  for  you  to-day  ?” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  CAPTURED  MESSAGE. 

“We  have  got  an  order  to  buy  a  large  quantity  of  Japanese 
goods,”  said  Harry,  “and  we  wish  to  examine  your  entire 
stock  in  order  to  pick  out  the  articles  we  require.” 

This  reply  made  the  young  Jap’s  eyes  glisten. 

He  was  led  to  believe  that  the  two  supposed  soldiers  were 
going  to  be  good  customers,  and  it  made  him  very  attentive. 

Bowing  and  smiling,  he  answered  graciously: 

“1  hope  to  stiif  you,  gentlemen.  We  have  a  large  assort¬ 


ment  of  goods  here,  and  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  show¬ 
ing  you  everything  we  have  in  the  6tore.” 

“You  say  ‘we/  Have  you  got  a  partner?” 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“Who  is,  he  ?” 

“Ito  Shimosa.’* 

“I  see !”  said  Harry  with  a  wink  at  Old  King  Brady. 

“He  is  not  in  just  at  present,”  continued  the  Jap,  <fbut 
I  can  take  good  care  of  you  without  him.” 

“No  doubt  of  that.  Do  you  expect  him  in  soon?” 

“Yes.  He  has  gone  to  attend  to  the  importation  of  some 
new  goods  we  have  ordered  from  Nagasaki.” 

“Your  partner's  name  is  rather  familiar  to  me.” 

“Very  likely.  He  was  in  business  m  New  York  for  a 
long  time.  Had  a  store  on  Broadwav,  but  lie  failed  in  busi- 
ness.  A  short  time  ago  his  father  died  in  Japan  and  left 
him  about  ten  thousand  dollars.  He  therefore  came  here 
and  started  this  store  in  partnership  with  me.  As  he  just 
received  his  money,  he  has  gone  to  employ  it  buying  some 
new  stock.” 

“Quite  an  enterprising  man,”  laughed  Harry. 

“Oh,  Shimosa  is  a  good  business  man,”  warmly  said  the 
little  Japanese. 

“I  should  say  he  was,”  dryly  answered  the  boy,  for  he 
now  could  plainly  see  that  this  young  man  was  utterly  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  fact  that  Ito  was  a  thief  and  had  trumped  up  the 
story  of  a  legacy  in  order  to  give  a  plausible  reason  for  so 
suddenly  having  so  much  money. 

It  gave  the  detectives  a  clew  to  the  object  Ito  had  in  rob¬ 
bing  the  express  car :  He  evidently  had  been  rendered  des¬ 
perate  over  his  business  failure  and  loss  of  money.  To  re¬ 
trieve  his  fortune  and  establish  himself  in  business  again  he 
had  planned  and  carried  out  the  robbery. 

The  present  discovery  justified  this  conclusion. 

The  Bradys  went  through  the  store  with  Ito's  partner  and 
carefully  examined  all  the  wares. 

Many  were  beautiful,  some  grotesque,  everything  was 
unique,  and  most  were  rather  expensive. 

An  hour  passed  by. 

The  detectives  prolonged  their  stay  as  much  as  they  rea¬ 
sonably  could,  to  give  Ito  time  to  get  back. 

Other  customers  came  in,  and  they  always  permitted  the 
young  Jap  to  attend  to  them,  while  they  waited. 

Finally  Harry  said  to  the  shop-keeper : 

“Well,  we've  seen  pretty  nearly  all  your  merchandise  and 
we've  taken  down  a  list  of  the  things  we  expect  to  buy. 
Now  we  will  go  home  and  get  the  money.  In  an  hour  we 
may  return  and  take  the  things  with  us.” 

“Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  store-keeper,  bowing  and  smiling. 

As  there  was  absolutely  no  excuse  for  them  to  remain  any 
longer  without  exciting  suspicion,  they  departed. 

Once  in  the  street,  they  took  up  a  position  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  doorway  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  Japanese  store 
entrance. 

“We've  got  our  man  nicely  located  now,”  remarked  the 
old  detective,  as  he  took  a  chew  of  tobacco,  “and  it  only  re- 
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mains  for  us  to  get  the  nippers  on  him  ere  he  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  getting  away  again.” 

“Stick  to  this  spot,"  said  Harry,  “and  when  he  comes 
back  we  can  pounce  upon  him." 

Just  then  a  telegraph  boy  came  along. 

They  saw  him  glance  at  a  message  in  his  book,  and  then 
look  up  at  the  numbers  on  the  stores. 

Seeing  the  detectives,  he  paused  and  asked  the  boy : 

“Say,  Mister,  do  you  #  know  where  Ito  Shimosa  lives 
around  here?  I’ve  got  a  message  for  him  marked  No.  125, 
but  the  name  on  that  store  is  Tamba  &  Co.” 

Harry’s  suspicions  were  aroused  at  once. 

A  bold  plan  entered  his  mind. 

With  ,a  pleasant  smile  he  replied : 

“Why — my  name  is  Ito  Shimosa,  my  boy.” 

“You,”  echoed  the  boy,  incredulously,  as  he  stared  at  the 
young  detective.  “W7hy,  that’s  a  chink’s  name,  and  you  are 
a  white  man.  Quit  your  fooling.” 

“But  I  ain’t  fooling.  It’s  a  fake  name  I’ve  used  in  order 
to  make  people  think  I’m  a  Japanese.  If  you  don't  believe 
me,  ask  this  gentleman  here.” 

The  boy  turned  doubtfully  to  Old  King  Brady,  and  see¬ 
ing  that  he  was  dressed  in  soldier  clothes  just  like  Harry, 
he  said : 

“Ah,  you  fellows  are  guying  me.  You’re  a  couple  of  reg¬ 
ular  army  men.  I  know  what  those  uniforms  are.  My 
uncle  is  a  soldier,  too.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  sonny,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  with 
a  nod.  “He  is  Shimosa  all  right.” 

“I. think  I’ll  go  in  the  store  and  see.” 

“Let  me  look  at  the  envelope,”  said  Harry  quickly.  “The 
message  may  not  be  for  me  after  all.  But  I  can  tell  as  soon 
as  I  see  the  way  the  name  is  spelled.” 

There  was  nothing  unreasonable  in  this  request,  so  the 
boy  unhesitatingly  handed  over  his  book,  with  the  message, 
and  Harry  picked  up  the  envelope. 

Swiftly  tearing  it  open  he  read  the  following  message, 
while  the  alarmed  boy  shouted  to  him  to  leave  it  alone : 

“Your  letter  lost.  Probably  in  Bradys’  hands.  Get  un¬ 
der  cover  quick,  or  you  may  get  nabbed.  Potts.” 

Harry  gave  the  boy  a  quarter,  saying : 

“Here,  sonny,  take  that  and  go  and  buy  yourself  some 
candy.  This  message  is  for  me,  all  right.” 

The  boy  grinned,  took  the  money  greedily,  and  asked : 

“Are  you  sure,  boss  ?” 

“Certain.  I  wouldn’t  keep  it  if  it  wasn’t.  What  good 
would  it  do  me  to  keep  a  message  meant  for  somebody  else  ? 
No  good.  If  it  was  for  some  other  person  I’d  give  it  back 
to  you  and  tell  you  I  opened  it  by  mistake,  and  let  you  de¬ 
liver  it  to  the  right  party,  wouldn’t  I  ?  I  don’t  want  to  get 
you  in  trouble  by  seeing  you  lose  your  job.  Not  much.  It’s 

all  right.”  ^ 

“Sign  for  it  then,”  said  the  boy,  who  was  convinced  by 
wbat  Harry  said  that  he  was  Ito  Shimosa. 

TG-  young  detective  signed  the  book  with  Ito’s  name. 


Satisfied,  the  boy  departed,  whistling  a  popular  tune. 

When  he  was  gone  Old  King  Brady  asked : 

“What  did  the  message  say,  Harry  ?” 

“Here;  read  it.” 

And  he  handed  it  over. 

When  Old  King  Brady  perused  the  message  an  amused 
smile  swept  over  his  face,  and  he  looked  up  and  remarked : 

“Luck  favors  us,  Harry.” 

“Wonderfully,  in  this  instance.” 

“Had  this  message  from  Potts  fallen  into  the  Jap’s 
hands,  he  would  have  fled  and  baffled  our  design.” 

“I  expected  that  Potts  would  warn  him.” 

“We’ve  got  all  the  best  of  the  game  so  far.” 

Just  then  a  cab  came  rattling  down  the  street,  and  as  it 
paused  before  the  store  of  Tamba  &  Co.,  they  saw  Shimosa 
alight. 

He  was  attired  in  the  height  of  fashion,  wore  a  high  hat 
and  kid  gloves,  and  carried  a  silver-handled  cane. 

“There  he  is  now,  Harry,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 

“Grab  him  before  he  can  get  in  the  store.” 

They  rushed  across  the  street  while  Ito  was  paying  the 
cabman,  and  ranging  on  each  side  of  him,  Harry  cried : 

“Shimosa,  you  are  my  prisoner !” 

The  J ap  leaped  back  with  a  startled  cry. 

“Detectives !”  he  growled  savagely. 

“The  Bradys !”  returned  Harry. 

“You  won’t  take  me  !  Stand  back  !” 

“I  won’t!” 

“Then  take  that !” 

He  aimed  a  blow  at  Harry’s  head  with  his  cane,  but  the 
boy  caught  the  descending  stick  with  his  hand. 

Retaining  a  firm  grip  on  the  handle,  Shimosa  pressed  a 
button  in  the  wood  and  jerked  the  handle  backward. 

He  pulled  a  long,  slender  sword  from  the  cane,  leaving 
the  stick  in  Harry’s  hand. 

With  a  look  of  fury  on  his  yellow  face,  the  Jap  rushed  at 
the  boy  with  the  sword  drawn  back,  intending  to  run  it 
through  the  young  detective. 
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Harry  saw  his  danger,  and  sprang  back  just  as  Shimosa 
lunged  at  him  with  the  keen  pointed  steel. 

The  weapon  pierced  the  boy’s  jacket,  but  fell  short  of  his 
skin  by  less  than  half  an  inch. 

A  furious  cry  escaped  the  Japanese. 

Before  he  had  time  to  withdraw  the  sword  cane  and 
i  plunge  it  at  the  boy  a  second  time,  Harry  knocked  it  aside. 

At  the  same  instant  the  young  detective’s  fist  shot  out 
and  caught  Ito  on  the  nose  with  terrific,  force. 

Blood  flew  in  all  directions. 

The  Jap  was  knocked  sprawling,  exclaiming : 

“Oh,  my  face !” 
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Jumping  at  him  like  a  tiger,  Harry  tore  the  sword  out  of 
nis  hand,  seized  the  handle  and  pushed  the  point  into  Ito’s 
throat. 

The  Jap  was  frightened  when  the  sharp  point  punctured 
his  skin,  and  he  raised  a  hand  imploringly  and  groaned : 

“Mercy !” 

Old  King  Brady  reached  him  by  this  time  with  a  pair  of 
handcuffs,  and  pulling  the  man's  arms  behind  his  back,  he 
snapped  the  locks  shut. 

The  tight  attracted  a  crowd. 

People  came  running  to  the  spot  from  all  directions  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  the  excitement. 

Among  them  was  Tamba,  the  shop-keeper. 

When  he  saw  the  two  soldiers  at  his  business  partner  he 
pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd,  with  a  dark  frown  on  his 
brow,  and  demanded  indignantly : 

“What  are  you  doing  to  my  partner?" 

“Arresting  him,”  answered  Harry. 

“What  right  have  you  ?” 

“This  man  is  a  thief  who  held  up  a  train  in  the  tunnel  in 
New  York  and  robbed  the  express  car  of  $25,000.” 

“Impossible.” 

•( 

“Oh,  we?ve  got  evidence  enough  to  convict  him.  The 
money  you  thought  he  got  as  a  legacy  was  in  reality  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  daring  robbery.  We  are  detectives  and  know  all 
about  it.” 

“Your  call  on  me  was  a  sham,  then?” 

“Certainly.  We  were  looking  for  this  villain.” 

“Well,  if  he  is  a  thief,”  said  Tamba,  “I  will  aid  you  to 
convict  him.  I  want  no  business  relations  with  crooks.” 

“'How  can  you  aid  us  ?  ’ 

“I’ve  got  ten  thousand  dollars  of  his  money  in  the  safe  in 
the  store.  It  may  be  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  robbery. 
If  it  is  I  will  willingly  hand  it  ov.%r  to  you  the  moment  you 
prove  to  me  that  it  is  some  of  the  stolen  money.” 

“As  I’ve  got  the  numbers  of  the  stolen  bills,  I  can  iden¬ 
tify  the  bank  notes  at  once,”  briskly  answered  Harry. 

“Come  into  the  store  now.” 

As  they  turned  away  Ito  roared : 

“Tamba,  come  back  here.” 

“What  for?”  asked  his  partner  coldly,  looking  back. 

“Ain’t  you  going  to  help  me  out  of  this  trouble?” 

“No !” 

“Why  not.  Ain’t  1  your  countryman.” 

“I  don't  care  if  you  are,  so  long  as  you’re  a  thief.” 

“Don't  you  dare  to  give  up  my  money.  If  you  do  I  shall 
kill  you  the  moment  I  get  out  on  bail.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  use  my  own  judgment  on  that  point.” 

“Very  well !  You’ll  regret  it,  sir.” 

“Don’t  you  believe  it.” 

Shimosa  swore  and  scowled  at  him  furiously. 

Old  King  Brady  clung  to  the  prisoner  and  a  policeman 
joined  him. 

While  he  was  explaining  to  the  officer  all  that,  occurred. 
Young  King  Bradv  went  into  the  store  with  Tamba. 

Opening  the  safe,  the  Jap  took  out  a  bundle  of  money  and 


Harry  drew  a  notebook  from  his  pOcket  and  sat  down  oppo¬ 
site  the  shop-keeper  at  a  little  table. 

“I’ll  call  off  the  numbers  of  the  stolen  bank  notes,”  said 
Harry,  opening  his  note  book,  “and  you  can  see  if  the  billsi 
correspond  with  any  of  them.” 

“That’s  a  fair  test,”  assented  Tamba. 

“If  your  partner’s  money  is  numbered  according  to  the 
numerals  I  have  written  in  my  book,  you  can  feel  pretty 
sure  that  it  is  part  of  the  swag.”  . 

“Of  course.  Begin.” 

Harry  began  to  call  off  the  numbers. 

Before  he  finished,  every  bank  note  before  Tamba  was 
found  to  agree  with  some  of  the  numerals. 

“Are  you  satisfied  now  ?”  laughed  the  boy. 

“Perfectly,”  assented  the  Jap.  “Here’s  the  money.” 

“And  I’ll  return  it  to  the  rightful  owners.” 

“Where  are  the  other  fifteen  thousand  dollars?” 

“John  Potts  has  five.” 

“Well  ?” 

“Arthur  Gordon  has  five.” 

“Yes” 

“And  Jim  Higby  has  five.’’ 

“Can’t  you  find  those  men  and  recover  it  ?” 

“We  are  going  to  try.” 

“I  hope  you  will  succeed.” 

Harry  now  took  the  money  and  went  out  to  join  his  part¬ 
ner  and  the  prisoner. 

“I’ve  secured  Ito’s  share  of  the  money,”  laughed  the  boy. 
“Good  for  you,”  returned  his  partner. 

“Curse  that  traitor  Tamba  !”  hissed  Ito  bitterly. 

“Shall  I  lock  this  man  up?”  asked  the  policeman. 

“By  all  means.  We’ll  go  with  you.  Then  we  shall  get 
out  extradition  papers  and  take  him  back  to  New  York.” 
They  moved  away. 

Ito  was  imprisoned. 

Next  day,  after  the  legal  formalities  had  been  complied 
with,  the  Bradys  took  their  prisoner  and  the  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  New  York. 

\ 

None  of  the  newspapers  knew  anything  about  the  arrest 

and  the  Bradys  marched  their  prisoner  into  the  Globe  office. 

A  dozen  reporters  gathered  round  curiously, 

“Hello,  Brady,”  cried  one.  “What  have  you  got  there?” 

And  he  pointed  at  Ito. 

“Prisoner,”  said  Old  King  Brady  quietly. 

“What  has  he  done?” 

“Do  vou  want  to  know?” 

%/ 

“V  es  j  of  course.  That's  why  I  asked  vou.” 

“  Then  read  the  extra  we  are  going  to  get  out  about  him 
to-day,”  laughed  the  old  detective. 

“Ah  !  Something  special,  eh  ?” 

“You  bet.”  M 

They  then  took  Ito  into  the  editor's  sanctum. 

The  old  man  gazed  curiously  at  the  prisoner. 

“Who  is  this?”  lie  queried. 

“One  of  the  express  robbers,”  answered  Harrv. 

“Indeed!  Which  one?” 

“Ito  Shimosa.  Caught  him  in  Philadelphia. 
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Get  anv  of  the  money?' 


“Did  he  betray  any  special  business  object  in  going 
there  ?” 


"Yes.  There  are  $10,000  in  this  parcel.” 

The  editor  almost  sprang  out  of  his  chair  with  amaze¬ 
ment. 

'"By  Jove!  he  exclaimed,  “you  fellows  are  full  of  sur¬ 
prises." 

“W  ell,  said  Harry,  impatiently,  “ain’t  you  going  to  util¬ 
ize  the  news  ?” 

The  editor  glared  at  him  in  great  astonishment. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,”  he  gasped,  “that  nobody  knows 
about  this  arrest  and  the  recovery  of  the  money  ?” 

“Not  a  newspaper  has  got  it  yet,  sir.” 

“Thunder !  Sit  down  here !” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Write  up  an  extra.” 

“All  right,  sir.” 

“Fast  as  you  write  it  give  m^your  copy.” 

‘mat  for?” 

“I’ll  yell  it  up  the  speaking  tube  to  the  composing  room 
and  have  it  stuck  right  up  in  type.  Begin  with  this  episode 
telling  how  you  came  in  here  with  the  prisoner  and  the 
money,  startling  me.  Then  let  your  story  follow.” 

“Very  well,  sir.” 

“But — say !” 

“What  now?” 

“If  we  give  this  away  in" the  paper  and  the  rest  of  the 
gang  see  it,  won’t  they  take  warning  and  hide  ?” 

“Let  them.  We’ll  dig  them  out.”  >» 

The  editor  laughed  heartily. 

“Well,  you  are  a  pair  of  reckless  chaps,”  said  he. 

“It  may  make  our  work  a  little  harder,”  said  Harry, 
quietly ;  “but  we  ain’t  afraid  of  hard  work.” 

The  article  was  written,  set  up,  and  published,  and  soon 
after  the  Globe  was  being  sold  in  the  street  with  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  all  that  the  Bradys  had  done. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  SHOT  FPOM  A  CAB. 

“Inspector,”  said  Old  King  Brady  on  the  following  day 
to  the  head  of  the  detective  service,  “have  you  got  track  of 
Jim  Higby?” 

“The  crook?”  queried  the  Chief,  looking  up  from  his  desk. 
“Yes;  that’s  the  man.” 

“We  always  keep  track  of  the  movements  of  known  guns.” 
“Where  is  Higby  now  ?” 

The  Inspector  referred  to  a  note  book. 

Finally  he  replied : 

“According  to  the  last  account,  taken  a  week  ago  to-day, 
h"  left  New  York  by  rail  for  Washington.” 

“Did  he  arrive  there?” 

“We  telegraphed  the  main  office  of  the  Secret  Service  in 
♦ne  Treasury  building  to  watch  out  for  him,  and  they  finally 
notified  us  that  Higby  arrived  and  put  up  at  the  Arling- 

| <ro,” 


“None  whatever.  He  seemed  to  be  well  supplied  with 
money  and  evidently  was  bent  upon  attending  the  races.  I 
of  course  don’t  know  what  became  of  him  since  then.” 

“That’s  enough  for  us.” 

“Are  you  after  him  ?”  ' 

“Yes.” 

“For  what  ?” 

♦ 

“The  tunnel  express  robbery.” 

“I  see.  So  he  was  mixed  up  in  it,  eh?” 

“He  and  several  others.” 

“Going  south  after  him  ?” 

“We  are.” 

“I  wish  you  good  luck.” 

They  thanked  the  Inspector  and  went  down  Mulberry 
street,  intending  to  go  home  to  get  ready  for  the  journey  to 
the  capital. 

When  they  reached  the  corner  of  Grand  street  a  cab  came 
along  and  Harry  happened  to  glance  up  at  the  vehicle. 

A  man  sitting  inside  was  gazing  intently  at  them,  and 
the  boy  caught  his  eye,  just  as  he  hurriedly  drew  back  into 
obscurity. 

“It’s  John  Potts  !”  gasped  the  young  detective. 

“Where  ?”  breathlessly  asked  his  partner,  flashing  a  quick 
glance  around. 

“In  that  cab  ?” 

“Good !” 

Just  then  there  came  a  flash  and  a  report  from  the  car¬ 
riage  window,  and  a  bullet  went  whistling  between  the  two 
detectives,  and  buried  itself  in  the  woodwork  of  a  store  be¬ 
hind  them. 

“Potts  is  firing  at  us  !”  cried  Harry.  • 

“He’s  a  mighty  poor  shot,”  Old  King  Brady  answered 
coolly. 

“Chase  him !” 

“See — he’s  hurrying  his  driver  now.” 

The  driver  beat  his  horses  with  the  whip. 

Away  galloped  the  animal  to  Broadway,  the  detectives 
running  after  it  at  the  top  of  their  speed. 

When  they  reached  Broadway  they  found  that  the  vehicle 
had  turned  down  that  thoroughfare  and  was  racing  along  at 
break-neck  speed. 

The  Bradys  followed  it  until  they  met  a  cab. 

Engaging  it  to  follow  the  other,  they  went  tearing  down 
Broadway  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive. 

It  was  not  long  before  Potts  became  aware  that  he  was 
being  pursued  and  urged  his  driver  to  go  faster. 

Along  they  raced  rapidly. 

It  was*  easy  to  keep  the  conductor’s  cab  in  view,  for  it  had 
yellow  running  gear  and  was  of  very  peculiar  construction. 

When  the  flying  cabs  reached  Fulton  street  the  vehicle 
occupied  bv  the  Bradys  had  almost  overtaken  the  one  Potts 

rode’in. 

Unluckily  for  the  detectives,  however,  an  express  wagon 
came  flying  recklessly  around  the  corner  before  them. 
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The  cab  driver  tried  to  pull  up  his  sweating  horse,  and 
the  express  wagon  Hew  around  to  avoid  a  collision. 

This  manoeuvre  nearly  succeeded. 

But  the  wagon  wheel  struck  the  cab  wheel  £  heavy  blow. 

As  the  cab  axle  was  weak,  the  wheel  snapped  off  and  the 
vehicle  went  down,  and  the  express  wagon  raced  away. 

For  the  cab  to  go  on  crippled  was  not  possible. 

The  Bradys  were  bumped  by  the  fall. 

But  their  disgust  knew  no  bounds. 

Leaping  from  the  wrecked  vehicle,  they  gave  the  driver  a 
five-dollar  bill,  told  him  to  keep  the  change,  and  glancing 
searchingly  ahead,  they  just  caught  view  of  Potts’  cab  turn¬ 
ing  the  corner  into  Cortlandt  street. 

“Heading  for  the  North  River,”  said  Harry. 

“There’s  no  recourse  except  to  foot  it.” 

“I’m  ready.  "We  mustn’t  lose  him.” 

“Run,  then.” 

Away  they  rushed.  , 

Reaching  Cortlandt  street  they  were  just  in  time  to  catch 
one  of  the  automobiles  that  run  to  the  ferry. 

Swinging  themselves  aboard,  they  were  whirled  away. 

Down  near  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  ferry  they  saw  the 
cab  in  which  Potts  had  been  riding  just  turning  away,  and 
alighting,  they  ran  over  to  it. 

.  “Where  did  your  fare  go  ?”  demanded  Harry. 

“Over  the  ferry,  sir.” 

“When  ?” 

“Just  caught  a  boat,  sir.” 

“Do  you  know  where  he’s  going  ?” 

“No,  sir.  He  didn’t  tell  me.” 

The  detectives  rushed  into  the  ferry-house. 

At  the  ticket  office  Harry  described  Potts  and  asked : 

“Do  you  recollect  him  being  here  less  than  five  minutes 
ago  ?” 

“I  do,”  answered  the  ticket  agent. 

“Where  did  he  go  ?” 

“Bought  a  ticket  for  Baltimore.” 

“Thank  you.  Give  us  two  for  the  same  place.” 

The  agent  stamped  two  tickets,  the  detectives  paid  for 
them,  rushed  into  the  ferry-house,  and  were  chagrined  to 
find  that  the  boat  had  gone  two  minutes  previously. 

As  Potts  was  aboard,  he  had  beaten  them  thus  far. 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  so  they  waited  for  the  next  boat 
and  in  the  meantime  consulted  a  time-table. 

They  hoped  to  overtake  him  on  the  Jersey  side  before  the 
train  for  Baltimore  pulled  out  of  the  depot. 

Bad  luck  seemed  to  pursue  them. 

The  time-table  showed  plainly  that  they  were  bound  to 
miss  the  train  for  Baltimore  by  just  a  few  moments. 

It  was  discouraging. 

However,  they  were  relentless. 

Both  resolved  not  to  turn  back  now. 

Over  the  river  went  a  ferryboat,  carrying  them  with  it, 
and  they  found  that  their  gravest  fears  were  realized.  « 

The  train  was  gone. 

“We  are  beaten!”  growled  Old  King  Brady. 


“Can’t  we  telegraph  ahead  to  have  him  stopped  upon  his 
arrival  by  the  police?” 

“That  isn't  a  bad  plan.  We  must  do  it.” 

A  message  was  written  out  at  the  telegraph  office,  in 
which  Potts  was  described,  and  a  request  made  to  detain 
him. 

When  it  was  sent  an  acknowledgment  came  back  with  the 
assurance  that  the  Baltimore  police  would  maintain  a  look¬ 
out  for  the  conductor  and  hold  him  upon  his  arrival. 

That  relieve’d  the  Bradys’  fears. 

When  they  departed  in  the  next  train  they  felt  more  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  fugitive  would  not  get  awav  from  them  after 
all. 

About  five  hours  later  they  reached  their  destination  and 
found  several  plain-clothes  men  hanging  around  the  depot, 
■with  one  of  whom  they  were  acquainted. 

The  Bradys  were  not  disguised  then  and  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  strode  over  to  meet  them,  saving  cheerilv : 

“Hello,  Old  King  Brady  !  How  are  you,  Harry  ?” 

They  shook  hands  with  him  and  the  old  detective  asked : 

“What  are  you  doing  down  here?” 

■  “Sent  by  the  chief  to  watch  out  for  your  game.” 

“Have  you  got  him  locked  up?” 

“No.  He  didn’t  arrive.”  ' 

“What !”  gasped  the  old  detective  in  dismay. 

“Not  a  sign  of  him.” 

“How  peculiar.” 

“Oh,  he  may  have  gone  on  to  Washington,  or  he  might 
have  doubled  on  his  tracks,  knowing  you  were  chasing  him.” 

The  Bradys  were  disgusted. 

“Well,"  said  the  old  detective  finally,  “you  had  better 
remain  here  a  while  longer  to  see  if  he  follows  us,  and  we’ll 
go  to  headquarters  to  see  the  Chief.” 

“Very  well.  If  we  nab  him  you’ll  hear  of  it.” 

And  the  Bradys  left  the  depot  in  deep  chagrin. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  DOUBLE  ARREST.  \ 

On  the  following  morning  while  the  Bradys  were  at 
breakfast  in  their  hotel  4in  Baltimore,  a  telegram  came  in 
for  them: 

It  was  from  the  Chief  of  the  Secret  Service  in  Washing- 
ton,  with  whom  they  had  been  in  communication  about  their 
troubles. 

The  message  was  brief  and  said  in  substance: 

Higby  was  joined  last  night  by  a  man  whose  description 
fits  Potts.  Come  on  at  once  to  verify.” 

A  glad  smile  chased  the  gloomy  expression  from  their 
faces,  and  as  they  hurriedly  finished  eating.  Harry  re¬ 
marked  : 

“This  looks  like  a  change  for  the  better  in  our  luck." 
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“If  it's  Potts,  he  must  have  gone  right  through  to  Wash¬ 
ington.” 

They  departed  by  the  next  train. 

In  a  short  time  they  reached  Washington. 

Seeking  the  Chief  of  the  Secret  Service,  they  had  a  long, 
earnest  conversation  with  him,  and  then  made  their  way  to 
the  aristocratic  Arlington  hotel. 

As  Higby  had  changed  his  name,  Harry  said  to  the  clerk : 

“Have  you  a  guest  here  named  Harris?” 

“We  have,"  assented  the  clerk. 

“Is  he  in  ?” 

“Yes.  Up  in  his  room.” 
r  “Alone  ?” 

“Xo.  A  friend  of  his- arrived  here  yesterday  from  New 
York  and  his  name  is  Potter.  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Potter 
are  at  this  moment  consuming  large  quantities  of  cham¬ 
pagne  in  the  former  gentleman’s  room,  if  I’m  to  judge  by 
the  number  of  checks  the  waiters  are  giving  me.” 

“Well,”  said  Harry,  exhibiting  his  badge,' “we  are  a  couple 
of  Secret  Service  officers  and  they  are  a  couple  of  crooks, 
and  we  are  very  anxious  to  arrest  them.” 

The  clerk  looked  horrified. 

“What !”  he  gasped.  “Crooks  ?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Here — in  the  Arlington.” 

“Apparently.” 

“For  mercy’s  sake  take  them  out.” 

“The  guests  here  would  be  disgusted.” 

“Don’t  make  a  fuss.  Don’t  let  on  what  they  are.” 

“We  will  try  to  keep  it  dark,  sir.” 

“Do,  and  you’ll  have  my  everlasting  gratitude.” 

“What  room  are  they  in?” 

“Xo.  77.”  v  v 

“Send  a  hall-boy  up  with  us.”’  •  ’  . 

“Front !”  cried  the  clerk,  tapping  a  hand  bell. 

“Yassah !”  answered  a  colored  boy  in  uniform,  approach¬ 
ing.  X  ; 

“Conduct  these  gentlemen  up  to  Xo.  77.” 

“But  the  gemmon  say  day  don’t  want  to  be  ’sturbed,  sah.” 

“Xever  mind  what  they  said.  Do  as  I  bid  you  !” 

“Yassah !” 

And  away  went  the  boy  with  the  detectives. 

Going  up  in  an  elevator,  the  boy  led  them  toward  a  door. 

“See  here,”  said  Harry  to  the  boy,  slipping  a  quarter  into 
his  hand,  “the  gentlemen  in  that  room  are  great  friends  of 
ours,  and  we  want  to  take  them  completely  by  surprise.” 

“Yassah,”  replied  the  boy. 

“We  want  you  to  knock,  and  when  they  .answer,  pretend 
that  you’ve  got  some  wine  for  them.  But  don’t  let  on  that 
we  are  with  you,  or  you’ll  spoil  our  plan.” 

“I  understand,  sah.” 

“Xow  go  ahead,  and  be  very  careful.” 

The  boy  rapped  for  admittance. 

“Who’s  there?”  roared  a  muffled  voice  in  the  room. 

“Rastus,  de  hallboy,  m ft,”  answered  the  young  coon. 

“What  do  you  want?” 

"Got  me  wine  fo’  yo’,  sah.” 


“I  don’t  remember  orderin’  any,  but  guess  it’s  all  right. 
Wait  a  moment,  and  I’ll  let  you  in,  sonny.” 

“Yassah.” 

A  key  was  turned  in  the  lock,  the  door  flew  open,  and  the 
big,  heavy  figure  of  Jim  Higby  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

His  bloated  face  was  red,  his  eyes  blood-shot,  and  he 
rocked  unsteadily  on  his  legs  as  if  he  were  half  drunk. 

Xo  sooner  had  he  made  his  appearanceathan  Old  King 
Brady  rushed  forward,  clutched  him  by  the  throat,  backed 
him  up  against  the  wall  and  pinnedlhim  there. 

John  Potts  was  in  the  room. 

He  gave  a  cry  of  alarm  and  bounded  to  his  feet. 

“What’s  the  row  ?”  he  muttered. 

Just  then  Harry  rushed  in,  ran  straight  at  him,  and  the 
next  moment  they  were  locked  in  a  tight  embrace  and  were 
struggling  on  the  floor. 

Both  men  had  been  drinking*heavily. 

But  this  impetuous  attack  partially  sobered  them. 

Realizing  who  their  assailants  were,  theltwo  crooks  fought 
with  the  fury  of  utter  desperation. 

Both  knew  that  a  term  in  prison  stared  them  in  their 
faces  the  moment  the  detectives  captured  them. 

And  they  were  determined  not  to  submit  to  arrest  if  there 
was  any  virtue  in  resistance. 

For  several  moments  there  was  an  awful  fight  going  on, 
for  Higby  had  grappled  Old  King  Brady  and  was  giving 
him  a  hard  tussle,  despite  his  enormous  strength. 

As  Higby  and  Potts  were  half  intoxicated,  their  spasmodic 
effort  to  resist  the  officers  quickly  died  out,  and  they  were 
pinned  down  on  the  floor,  weak,  panting,  sweating,  and  ex¬ 
hausted. 

“Will  you  give  in  now?”  demanded  Harry.  ■ 

“Don’t  kill  me,”  pleaded  Potts  faintly. 

“Roll  over  on  your  face.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  conductor,  and  over  he  went. 

It  was  a  very  easy  task  to  secure  him,  and  Old  King 
Brady  with  still  less  formality  made  a  prisoner  of  Higby. 

Despite  the  fierceness  of  the  battle,  none  of  the  other 
guests  in  the  hotel  were  disturbed  by  the  fight. 

The  Bradys  arose  and  helped  their  prisoners  up. 

“We  are  going  to  take  you  fellows  right  back  to  Xew 
York,”  announced  Harry,  “and  if  you  wish  to  save  your-> 
selves  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  you  will  come  along  without 
any  fuss.” 

“What’s  the  charge?”  asked  P$tts  in  alarm. 

“Simply  for  holding  up  that  Xew  York  Central  express 
car.” 

“But  how  about  the  murder  of  the  messenger?” 

“We  know  your  gang  ain’t  responsible  for  that.” 

“Thank  heaven !” 

“Why  do  you  say  that  ?” 

“All  of  us  feared  we’d  be  charged  with  the  crime.” 

“You  deny  it,  do  you?”  asked  Harry,  eyeing  him  sharply. 

“Most  decidedly!”  declared  Potts. 

There  was  something  so  absolutely  convincing  in  the  way 
the  conductor  made  this  assertion  that  the  lingering  sus¬ 
picion  the  Bradys  had  of  his  guilt  was  all  dispelled. 
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Both  were  convinced  that  the  man  was  guiltess  of  the 
murder,  bat  it  left  them  in  the  dark  entirely. 

They  did  not  know  who  to  blame  for  the  deed  now,  and  it 
made  them  feed  very  despondent. 

They  said  no  more  to  the  prisoners,  but  took  them  down¬ 
stairs,  entered  a  carriage,  were  driven  to  the  depot,  and 
started  for  New  York. 

It  was  nightfall  when  they  reached  the  metropolis  and 
put  their  two  prisoners  in  jail. 

Then  they  hurried  down  to  the  newspaper  office  and  gave 
the  editor  two  columns  for  the  morning  edition  of  the  Globe, 
graphically  describing  the  capture  of  Potts  and  Higby  and 
the  recovery  of  nine  thousand  dollars  more  of  the  money 
stolen  from  the  express  car. 

“Only  one  more  of  the  gang  remains  at  large  now,"  said 
Harry,  when  they  were  ready  to  go  home.  “That’s  Arthur 
Gordon,  the  swell  who  went  somewhere  to  the  north.’' 

‘if1 

“How  are  you  going  to  find  him?"  queried  the  editor 
curiously.  * 

“We  don't  know  yet.  But  we  are  bound  to  locate  him. 
If  he  is  a  broker,  he’s  a  speculator  and  is  most  likely  to  be 
found  where  games  of  chance  are  going  on.  This  might  be 
either  in  the  stock  market,  or  at  some  gambling  joint.  As 
he  fears  pursuit  and  arrest,  I  believe  we  will  find  him 
among  the  gamblers  of  the  dives  in  some  city  north  of  here.” 

“That’s  a  good  deduction  and  a  fair  start.” 

“It  now  remains  for  us  to  find  the  city  to  which  he  went.” 

“Where  would  there  be  apt  to  be  the  most  gambling?” 

“Chicago  or  Boston.” 

“Then  why  not  try  the  latter  city  first,  as  it  is  the  near¬ 
est.  If  you  fail  to  find  him  there  you  could  go  on  to  Chi¬ 
cago,”  suggested  the  editor,  earnestly. 

“We  shall  try  the  experiment.” 

On  the  following  day  they  made  an  effort  to  learn  from 
their  prisoners  where  Gordon  had  gone. 

As  they  did  not  know,  the  detectives  set  out  for  Boston. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  BAND. 

4  , 

Next  night  at  ten  o’clock  the  Bradys,  attired  in  dress 
suits,  walked  into  the  magnificent  parlors  of  the  Statue 
Club,  in  Boston. 

It  was  one  of  the  finest  gambling  dens  in  the  city,  and  its 
brilliantly  illuminated  parlors  were  thronged  with  men  of 
all  walks  of  life  addicted  to  games  of  chance. 

One  room  was  devoted  to  a  faro  bank,  another  was  used 
by  card  players,  and  still  others  were  reserved  for  other 
gambling  devices  of  various  sorts. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  “Club"  was  that  each  game 
had  a  separate  room  reserved  for  it. 

It  avoided  confusion. 

The  detectives  wore  mustaches  and  wigs,  and  Old  King 
Brady  affected  a  pair  of  eyeglasses. 


They  assumed  the  easy,  careless  air  of  old  habitue.-  of 
the  den,  and  puffing  at  their  choice  cigars,  they  wandered 
from  one  room  to  another,  watching  the  games  of  chance 
and  scrutinizing  the  players. 

Bv  the  time  they  had  made  a  round  of  all  the  rooms  they 
saw  absolutely  nothing  of  the  man  they  sought. 

But  that  did  not  discourage  them. 

Neither  of  them  expected  to  find  Gordon  at  once. 

Had  they  done  so,  they  would  have  been  amazed. 

As  they  paused  in  the  card-room,  Harry  said : 

“Do  you  recollect  our  conversation  with  Stephen  Moore, 
the  Central  Office  detective,  in  the  Grand  Central  depot?” 

“Distinctly,”  answered  Old  King  Brady. 

“Then  you  remember  that  he  said  he  had  seen  a  gambler 
named  Dave  Lewis  in  this  club  lose  all  his  money  to  Ned 
Ripley,  the  express  messenger.” 

“Yes.”  •  I 

“I  wonder  if  Lewis  is  here?” 

“What  good  would  it  do  to  see  him?” 

“Not  much.  Still,  he  might  give  us  some  information 
that  might  throw  some  light  on  the  mystery  of  Ripley’s 
death.’’ 

“I  wouldn’t  say  too  much  to  the  gambler  about  it  until 
we  have  secured  Gordon  and  put  him  behind  the  bars.” 

“No.  But  we  might  spot  the  man.  He  frequents  this 
place,  and  it  therefore  should  be  an  easy  matter  for  us  to 
get  some  one  to  point  the  gambler  out  to  us.” 

‘“You  might  ask  one  of  those  negro  porters.” 

Old  King  Brady  pointed  at  a  couple  of  darkies  who  were 
standing  by  the  main  entrance. 

As  Harry  glanced  over  at  them  he  saw  a  tall,  finely-clad 
man  with  a  clean-shaven  face  come  into  the’ room.  • 

He  had  on  an  evening  dress  suit,  with  a  white  vest,  a  big 
diamond  blazed  in  his  immaculate  shirt  bosom,  there  was  a 
silk  hat  on  his  head,  and  he  wore  a  black-caped  coat. 

As  he  advanced  into  the  room,  Harry  grasped  his  part¬ 
ner's  arm,  gave  it  a  squeeze,  and  whispered : 

“By  Jove,  he  is  Gordon.” 

“What !  Yes  !  So  it  is.”  .  1 

“His  mustache  being  shaved  off  alters  His  face  a  lot.” 

“It  does,  indeed.” 

“There  he  goes  over  to  that  big  man  with  the  tierce  black 
mustache  and  curly  hair.  Hark  !” 

Gordon  smiled  at  the  man  and  extended  his  gloved  hand. 

“Hello,  Dave  Lewis,"  said  he,  shaking  hands  with  the  big 
gambler.  “I’m^glad  to  see  you." 

“Why,  Arthur,  you  here?  How  are  you,  old  pal?  Did 
you  come  down  to  buck  the  tiger?’’ 

“Yes.  I’ve  got  a  few  dollars  to  burn.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  play?” 

“1  was  thinking  of  opening  a  jack-pot  of  poker.” 

Lewis  gave  a  slight  start  and  turned  pale. 

For  a  moment  he  was  deeply  agitated,  and  then  he 
growled : 

“No !  None  of  that  for  me.” 

“Why  not?"  asked  Gordon  in  surprise.  “Busted?” 

“Oli.  no.  I've  got  a  few  hundred.  But  I've  got  a  mortal 
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horror  of  that  game.  The  last  time  I  played  it  was  against 
a  man  who  had  once  won  every  dollar  I  had.  I  swore  Fd 
get  even  with  him  some  day,  and  I  awaited  my  chance,  and 
met  him  again.  He  was  a  railroad  man — an  express  mes¬ 
senger." 

“Indeed  !"  said  Gordon  with  a  nervous  start,  and  a  quick, 
keen  look  at  his  companion. 

Lewis  was  greatly  excited. 

He  lit  a  strong  cigar,  and  continued : 

“The  party  I  referred  to  had  no  time  to  remain  here  and 
give  me  a  game  for  satisfaction.  It  made  me  desperate,  for 
I  was  dead  anxious  to  play  him  another  game  for  revenge 
and  win  back  the  money  he  got  from  me.  Besides,  he  had 
a  large  sum  in  his  clothes  which  he  had  just  won  from  some 
other  gambler,  and  I  was  dead  anxious  to  get  it  away  from 
him.  He  was  a  game  player,  though.  Finding  that  he 
could  not  remain  here  in  Boston  to  play  me,  I  made  him  a 
proposition,  saying:  Tf  you’ll  smuggle  me  into  your  ex¬ 
press  ear,  I’ll  play  you  a  game  during  the  trip  from  Boston 
to  Yew  Yrork.’  He  accepted  on  the  spot  with  great  eager¬ 
ness,  for  he  was  a  fiend  after  cards,  and  he  got  me  into  his 
car  without  being  seen,  and  we  were  locked  in.  The  train 
started,  and  through  the  night  we  played  on  top  of  a  trunk 
by  the  light  of  a  lantern.  And,  by  heavens,  he  won  every 
dollar  I  had  again,  and  left  me  as  poor  as  a  pauper  the  sec¬ 
ond  time.” 

‘‘How  aggravating  !”  exclaimed  Gordon. 

“It  was  fearful.  We  played  jack-pots,”  said  Lewis,  “and 
from  that  time  to  this  I  have  sworn  never  to  play  that  in¬ 
fernal  game  again  with  anybody.” 

“So  that’s  why  you  had  such  an  aversion  to  the  game, 

eh  ?” 

“That’s  it  exactly.  That  game  is  a  hoodoo  to  me.” 

“I  see.  Then  suppose  we  play  a  game  of  straight  poker  ?’ 

“That  will  suit  me  better,  Arthur!” 

“Here’s  a  vacant  table.  Sit  down.” 

Thev  seated  themselves,  and  the  Bradys  strolled  over  and 
Harry  asked : 

“Can  we  get  into  the  game,  gentlemen  ?” 

“Certainly ;  sit  down,”  said  Lewis.  "It  will  be  a  stiff 
game,  sir.” 

“What*s  the  limit  ?” 

“Xone — ten  dollars  a  corner.” 

“Very  well.  Here  comes  a  porter  with  cards  and  chips.” 

Lewis  bought  one  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  chips,  and 
then  began  to  shuffle  a  deck  of  cards,  while  the  negro  was 
selling  some  chips  to  Gordon. 

The  latter  pulled  a  big  roll  of  bank  notes  from  his  pocket, 
stripped  off  a  one  hundred  dollar  bill,  laid  it  on  the  green 
baize,  and  the  Bradys  glanced  at  the  bill. 

it  bore  the  number  of  one  of  the  bank  notes  stolen  from 
the  express  car,  and  Harry  picked  it  up. 

"That’s  mine !”  said  Gordon. 

"Where  did  you  get  it?”  asked  the  boy. 

“That's  my  business,  young  fellow  ” 

“I -n’t  it  pari  of  the  $25,000  stolen  from  an  express  car?” 
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Gordon's  face  underwent  a  sudden  change  of  expression 
and  he  sprang  to  his  feet  excitedly. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  he  roared. 

“Just  what  I  say  !”  replied  the  boy,  coolly. 

“Do  you  accuse  me  of  being  a  thief  ?” 

“Yes.  One  of  Ito  Shimosa’s  gang!” 

This  was  the  worst  shock  of  all. 

Gordon’s  face  was  ghastly  and  he  trembled  like  an  aspen. 

Glaring  balefully  at  the  detectives,  he  asked  in  faint, 
strained  tones : 

“Who  are  you  fellows,  anyway  ?” 

“The  Bradys,”  quietly  answered  the  boy.  “Secret  Ser¬ 
vice  men.  We  are  figuring  as  reporters  on  the  New  York 
Globe,  and  have  thus  far  put  John  Potts,  Ito  Shimosa  and 
Jim  Higby  under  arrest.  You  are  the  last  of  the  band.’*’ 

Gordon  looked  as  if  he  wanted  to  run  away. 

But  he  had  sense  enough  to  foresee  the  uselessness  of  such 
a  move,  and  made  an  effort  to  calm  himself. 

A  cold  sweat  broke  out  all  over  him. 

“I’m  cornered  !”  he  muttered,  hopelessly. 

“How  much  money  have  you  got  left  out  of  the  $5,000 
Ito  gave  you?”  queried  Young  King  Brady. 

“About  forty-five  hundred  dollars,”  replied  Gordon. 

“Hand  it-  to  me.”  ‘ 

The  thief  complied  reluctantly,  and  Harry  pocketed  it. 

“Now,”  said  the  young  detective,  “you’ll  have  to  come 
with  me.” 

“Don’t  disgrace  me  by  handcuffing  me,”  said  Gordon. 

“I  won’t  if  you  give  me  your  word  as  a  gentleman  to  be¬ 
have.” 

“I  swear  to  you  I’ll  do  what’s  right.” 

“Very  well.  I'll  take  you  away  in  a  cab.” 

“Thank  you  for  your  consideration.  Good-by,  Dave.” 

“Good-by,”  replied  the  gambler. 

Harry  led  his  prisoner  from  the  place,  and  Old  King 
Brady  turned  to  Lewis  and  said  to  him : 

“I’ve  got  something  very  serious  to  say  to  you,  Dave 
Lewis,  and  I  want  you  to  listen  to  me  attentively. 
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Dave  Lewis  glanced  at  Old  King  Brady  with  a  look  of 
nervous  apprehension  in  his  dark  eyes,  and  demanded,  un¬ 
easily  : 

“What  is  it  you’ve  got  to  say  to  me,  Mr.  Brady  ?” 

“At  the  time  Arthur  Gordon  came  into  this  room,”  said 
the  old  detective,  “you  told  him  of  a  certain  aversion  you 
had  to  playing  jack-pots,  when  he  proposed  a  game  of  poker 
to  you.  My  partner  and  I  stood  close  by  and  overheard 
every  word  you  uttered.” 

The ‘gambler’s  face  turned  white. 

The  uneasy  look  in  his  eyes  intensified. 

It  was  evident  that  he  was  getting  very  nervous. 
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“Well,"  he  demanded,  in  hoarse,  strained  tones.  “What 
of  it?” 

“You  told  Gordon  the  reason  you  hated  that  game,”  the 
old  detective  continued,  as  he  got  a  grip  on  the  handle  of  a 
revolver  in  his  hip  pocket.  “You  explained  a  railroad  trip 
at  night  you  had  with  an  express  messenger,  during  which 
you  played  cards  with  him  while  locked  up  in  his  car.” 

“Yes,”  assented  Lewis,  with  an  effort. 

“But  you  omitted  some  important  particulars.” 

“To  what  do  you  allude,  Brady  ?” 

“First,  the  messenger’s  name.” 

“I  didn’t  care  to  mention  it.” 

“Shall  I  do  so  for  you  ?” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  know  the  man.” 

“Yes  I  do.  It  was  Ned  Ripley !” 

The  gambler  gave  a  stifled  cry. 

“You’re  a  demon !”  he  hissed  in  accents  of  alarm. 

“I  ain’t.  x4nother  point  you  omitted  to  mention  was  that 
a  gang  of  thieves  blew  open  the  car  and  the  safe  in  the  Park 
avenue  tunnel,  and  stole  a  parcel  .containing  $25,000  while 
you  probably  hid  behind  the  express  parcels.” 

“Good  Lord !”  muttered  Lewis. 

“Still  another  point  was  that  when  the  thieves  were  gone 
you  saw  Ripley  lying  senseless  on  the  floor  and  made  up 
your  mind  to  take  from  him  the  money  he  won  from  you 
and  the  money  he  had  of  his  own,  which  you  greedily  cov¬ 
eted.” 

Lewis's  eyes  were  glassy  and  his  breath  came  in  gasps. 

Old  King  Brady,  cold,  calculating  and  determined,  bent 
nearer  to  him,  and  continued  in  harsh,  metallic  tones  : 

“You  stole  the  messenger’s  money  and  he  revived.  You 
probably  were  afraid  of  an  attack  or  arrest,  and  picking  up 
his  pistol,  you  shot  him  as  he  stood  near  the  safe.  He  fell 
dead  and  you  leaped  from  the  car,  sped  away  through  the 
tunnel  unseen,  and  made  your  way  back  to  Boston.  Dave 
Lewis — you  are  the  murderer  of  Ned  Ripley !” 

A  yeB  burst  from  the  gambler’s  lips. 

“  You  are  a  devi] !”  he  howled.  “I  am  going  to  kill  you.” 

He  flashed  out  a  pistol;  but  Old  King  Brady  acted  quicker 
than  he  did,  and  had  him  covered  in  an  instant. 

“Drop  that  gun !”  he  commanded  sternly.  “I’ve  got  you 
dead  to  rights,  Lewis.  You’ll  go  to  the  chair  for  that 
crime !” 

“No  I  won’t,”  replied  the  gambler.  “I'll  admit  that  you 
guessed  the  truth  about  that  murder.  There’s  no  use  deny¬ 
ing  it.  You  must  have  some  evidence  or  you  wouldn’t  ac¬ 
cuse  me  so  accurately.  I  am  going  to  try  to  put  you  out. 
If  I  fail,  I’ll - ” 

As  he  spoke,  he  fired  at  Old  King  Brady. 

The  ball  missed  its  mark. 

All  the  gamblers  in  the  room  rushed  out. 

Quick  as  a  Hash  Old  King  Brady  fired  back  and  Lewis 
fell  to  the  floor,  uttering  a  hollow  groan  as  the  bullet  shat¬ 
tered  his  knee,  rendering  him  helpless  to  run  away. 

He  was  desperate.  * 

Seeing  Old  King  Brady  coming  toward  him  he  rose  on 
I  is  elbow  and  pressed  his  revolver  against  his  forehead,  in¬ 


tending  to  commit  suicide.  But  the  old  detective  observed 
his  action. 

Taking  aim,  he  fired  again. 

The  second  shot  hit  Lewis’s  pistol  and  knocked  it  out  of 
his  hand. 

In  an  instant  more  the  detective  pounced  on  him  and  he 
was  secured  with  a  pair  of  handcuffs. 

An  ambulance  was  summoned  and  his  wound  was  at¬ 
tended  to,  after  which  he  was  brought  to  jail. 

On  the  following  day  Gordon  and  Lewis  were  taken  to 
New  York,  and  the  Globe  received  its  last  article  from  the 
Bradys,  which  covered  the  closing  chapter  of  the  case. 

The  detectives  each  received  five  thousand  dollars. 

After  that  Potts,  Shimosa,  Gordon  and  Higby  were  sent 
to  prison  for  robbing  the  express  car,  and  the  Bradys  turned 
over  to  the  Produce  Exchange  Bank  $23,500  of  the  stolen 
money  which  they  recovered. 

Dave  Lewis  was  put  on  trial  for  the  murder  of  Ned  Rip¬ 
ley,  and  no  one  was  happier  than  old  Mrs.  Ripley  when  she 
heard  that  the  gambler  was  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  he  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crime. 

As  the  Bradys  had  fathomed  the  mystery  that  baffled  all 
the  best  detective  talent  in  New  York,  they  were  warmly 
commended. 

But  they  cared  nothing  for  praise. 

They  simply  wished  to  do  their  duty. 

Having  disposed  of  their  work  for  the  newspaper,  they 
now  turned  their  attention  to  other  matters,  and  in  due 
time  were  busy  upon  another  important  case. 

Our  next  number  will  give  the  details. 

\ 
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Read  “THE  BRADYS  AND  THE  LOST  RANCHE ; 
OR,  THE  STRANGE  CASE  IN  TEXAS,”  which  will  be 
the  next  number  (144)  of  “Secret  Service.” 
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122  The  Secret  of  Page  99  ;  or,  An  Old  Book  Cover,  by  Allyn  Draper 

123  Resolute  No.  10  •  or,  The  Boy  Fire  Company  of  Fulton, 

by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

124  The  P.oy  Scouts  of  the  Susquehanna ;  or,  The  Young  Heroes 

of  the  Wyoming  Valley,  by  an  Old  Scout 

125  The  Boy  Banker ;  or,  From  a  Cent  to  a  Million, 

by  H.  K.  Shackleford 

1*>6  Shore  Line  Sam.  the  Young  Southern  Engineer  ;  or,  Rail¬ 
roading  in  WTar  Times,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

127  On  the  Brink  :  or.  The  Perils  of  Social  Drinking,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 
12«  The  13th  of  October,  1863,  by  Allyn  Draper 

i29  Through  an  Unknown  Land;  or,  The  Boy  Canoeist  of  the 

Quanza,  by  Allan  Arnold 


130  The  Blue  Door.  A  Romance  of  Mystery, 

„  by  Richai’d  R.  Montgomery 

131  Running  with  No.  6;  or,  The  Boy  Firemen  of  Franklin, 

^  by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

132  Little  Red  Cloud,  The  Boy  Indian  Chief,  by  an  Old  Scout 

133  Safety-Valve  Steve  ;  or,  The  Boy  Engineer  of  the  R.  H.  & 

W.,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

134  The  Drunkard’s  Victim,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

135  Abandoned;  ox%  The  Wolf  Man  of  the  Island, 

by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

130  The  Two  Schools  at  Oakdale ;  or.  The  Rival  Students  of 

Corrina  Lake,  by  Allyn  Draper 

137  The  Farmer’s  Son;  or,  A  Young  Clerk’s  Downfall.  A  Story 

of  Country  and  City  Life,  by  Howard  Austin 

138  The  Old  Stone  Jug;  or.  Wine,  Cards  and  Ruin,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

139  Jack  Wright  and  His  Deep  Sea  Monitor;  or,  Searching  for  a 

Ton  of  Gold,  by  “Noname” 

140  The  Richest  Boy  in  the  World  ;  or,  The  Wonderful  Adven¬ 

tures  of  a  Young  American,  by  Allyn  Draper 

141  The  Haunted  Lake.  A  Strange  Story,  by  Allyn  Draper 

142  In  the  Frozen  North  ;  or,  Ten  Years  in  the  Ice,  by  Howard  Austin 

143  Around  the  World  on  a  Bicycle.  A  Story  of  Adventures  in 

Many  Lands,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

144  Young  Captain  Rock  ;  or.  The  First  of  the  White  Boys. 

by  Allyn  Draper 

145  A  Sheet  of  Blotting  Paper ;  or,  The  Adventures  of  a  Young 

Inventor,  by  Richard  R.  Montgomery 

146  The  Diamond  Island  ;  or,  Astray  in  a  Balloon,  by  Allan  Arnold 

147  In  the  Saddle  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  by  Allyn  Draper 

148  The  Haunted  Mill  on  the  Marsh,  by  Howard  Austin 

149  The  Young  Crusader.  A  True  Temperance  Story,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

150  The  Island  of  Fire ;  or,  The  Fate  of  a  Missing  Ship,' 

by  Allan  Arnold 

151  The  Witch  Hunter’s  Ward  ;  or,  The  Hunted  Orphans  of  Salem, 

by  Richard  R.  Montgomery 

152  The  Castaway’s  Kingdom  ;  or,  A  Yankee  Sailor  Boy’s  Pluck, 

.  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

153  Worth  a  Million  ;  or,  A  Boy’s  Fight  for  Justice,  by  Allyn  Draper 

154  The  Drunkard’s  Warning ;  or,  The  Fruits  of  the  Wine  Cup. 

by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

155  The  Black  Diver ;  or,  Dick  Sherman  in  the  Gulf.  by  Allan  Arnold 

156  The  Haunted  Belfry ;  or,  the  Mystery  of  the  Old  Church 

Tower,  by  Howard  Austin 

157  The  House  with  Three  Windows.  by  Richard  R.  Montgomery 

158  Three  Old  Men  of  the  Sea ;  or,  The  Boys  of  Grey 

Rock  Beach,  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

159  3,000  Years  Old;  or,  The  Lost  Gold  Mine  of  the  Hatchepee 

Hills,  by  Allyn  Draper 

160  Lost  in  the  Ice,  by  Howard  Austin 

161  The  YTellow  Diamond  ;  or,  Groping  in  the  Dark, 

by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

162  The  Land  of  Gold  ;  or,  Yankee  Jack’s  Adventures  in  Early 

Australia,  by  Richard  R.  Montgomery 

163  On  the  Plains  with  Buffalo  Bill  ;  or,  Two  Years  in  the  Wild 

West,  by  An  Old  Scout 

164  The  Cavern  of  Fire  ;  or,  The  Thrilling  Adventures  of  Professor 

Hardcastle  and  Jack  Merton,  by  Allyn  Draper 

165  Water-Logged  ;  or,  Lost  in  the  Sea  of  Grass, 

by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

166  Jack  Wright,  the  Boy  Inventor:  or,  Exploring  Central  Asia 

in  His  Magnetic  “Hurricane,”  by  “Noname” 

167  Lot  77  ;  or,  Sold  to  the  Highest  Bidder, 

by  Richard  R.  Montgomery 

168  The  Boy  Canoeist ;  or,  Over  1,000  Miles  in  a  Canoe, 

by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

169  Captain  Kidd,  Jr. ;  or,  The  Treasure  Hunters  of  Long 

Island,  by  Allan  Arnold 

170  The  Red  Leather  Bag.  A  Weird  Story  of  Land  and  Sea, 

by  Howard  Austin 

171  “  The  Lone  Star  ”;  or.  The  Masked  Riders  of  Texas.  by  Allyn  Draper 
1 7  2  A  New  York  Boy  out  With  Stanley ;  or,  A  Journey  Through 

Africa,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

173  Afloat  With  Captain  Nemo;  or.  The  Mystery  of  Whirlpool 

Island,  by  Capt.  Thos. .H.  Wilson 

174  Two  Boys’  Trip  to  an  Unknown  Planet.  by  Richard  R.  Montgomery 

175  The  Two  Diamonds;  or,  A  Mystery  of  the  South  African  Mines, 

by  Howard  Austin 

176  Joe.  the  Gymnast;  or.  Three  Years  Among  the  Japs,  by  Allan  Arnold 

177  Jack  Hawthorne,  of  No  Man’s  Land;  or,  An  Uncrowned  King, 

by  “Noname” 

178  Gun-Boat  Dick;  or,  Death  Before  Dishonor,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 
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Adventure. 


Containing  Stories  of 

These  stories  are  written  by  the  well-known  and  popular  Au¬ 
thor  D.  W.  Stevens,  whose  home  in  the  West  is  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  place  where  the  James  Boys  met  with  the  most  of 
their  daring  adventures,  and  who  is  familiar  with  the  incidents  he 
so  ably  describes. 

Ask  your  newsdealer  to  save  you  a  copy  of  THE  JAMES  BOYS 
WEEKLY  every  week. 


1  The  James  Boys;  or,  The  Bandit  King’s  Last  Shot. 

2  Chasing  the  James  Boys;  or,  A  Detective’s  Dangerous  Case. 

3  The  James  Beys  and  Pinkerton;  or,  Frank  and  Jesse  as 

Detectives. 

4  The  Man  from  Nowhere,  and  His  Adventures  with  the 

James  Boys. 

5  Jesse  James  and  Siroc;  or,  A  Detective’s  Chase  for  a  Horse. 

6  The  James  Boys  in  Texas;  or,  A  Detective’s  Thrilling  Ad¬ 

ventures  in  the  Lone  Star  State. 

7  Sam  Sixkiller.  the  Cherokee  Detective;  or,  The  James 

Boys’  Most  Dangerous  Foe. 

8  Old  Saddle  Bags,  the  Preacher  Detective;  or,  The  James 

Boys  in  a  Fix. 

9  The  Double  Shadow;  or,  The  James  Boys  Baffled. 

10  Jesse  James’  Last  Shot;  or,  Tracked  by  the  Ford*  Boys. 

11  The  Last  of  the  Band;  or.  The  Surrender  of  Frank  James. 

12  The  James  Boys  Tricked;  or,  A  Detective’s  Cunning  Game. 

13  Thirty  Days  with  the  James  Boys;  or,  A  Detective’s  Wild 

Chase  in  Kentucky. 

14  The  Masked  Horseman;  or,  The  Silent  Rider  of  the  Border. 

15  Mysterious  Ike;  or.  The  Masked  Unknown. 

16  The  James  Boys  at  Bay;  or,  Sheriff  Timberlake’s  Triumph. 

17  The  James  Boys  in  No  Man’s  Land;  or,  The  Bandit  King’s 

Last  Ride.  * 

18  Jim  Cummins  and  the  Detectives;  or,  Wild  Adventures  on 

the  Missouri. 

19  The  Ford  Boys’  Vengeance;  or,  From  Bandits  to  Detectives. 

20  Wood  Hite’s  Fate;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Old  Log  House. 

21  The  James  Boys  Afloat;  or,  The  Wild  Adventures  of  a  De¬ 

tective  on  the  Mississippi. 

22  The  James  Boys  Lost;  or,  The  Detective’s  Curious  Case. 


24  The  Man  on  the  Black  Horse;  or,  The  James  Boys’  First 

Ride  in  Missouri. 

25  The  James  Boys  in  Deadwood;  or,  The  Game  Pair  of  Da¬ 

kota. 

26  Life  and  Death  of  Jesse  James,  and  Lives  of  the  Ford 

Boys. 

27  Frank  James,  the  Avenger,  and  His  Surrender. 

28  The  James  Boys  Baffled;  or,  A  Detective  s  Game  of  Bluff. 

29  Pinkerton’s  Boy  Detectives;  or,  Trying  to  Capture  the 

James  Boys. 

30  The  James  Boys’  Blunder;  or,  The  Fatal  Mistake  at  North- 

field. 

31  The  James  Boys  on  the  Road;  or.  The  Bandit  Kings  in  a 

New  Field. 

32  The  James  Boys’  Shadows;  or,  The  Nemesis  of  the  Bandits. 

33  The  James  Boys’  Signal  Lights;  or,  The  Cavern  of  Mys¬ 

tery. 

34  Jesse  James,  the  Midnight  Horseman;  or,  The  Silent  Rider 

of  the  Ozark. 

35  The  James  Boys  in  Danger;  or,  Carl  Greene  the.  Detec¬ 

tive’s  Cunning  Scheme. 

36  The  James  Boys’  League;  or,  Baffled  by  a  Keen  Detective, 
i  37  The  James  Boys’  Band  of  Ten;  or,  The  Red  Light  on  the 

Bluff. 

38  The  James  Boys  Jailed;  or,  Carl  Greene  the  Detective’s 

Clever  Capture. 

39  The  James  Boys  in  the  Saddle;  or,  The  Highwayman  and 

the  Haunted  Mill. 

40  The  James  Boys’  Mistake;  or,  Carl  Greene  the  Detectives’ 

Clever  Ruse. 

41  The  James  Boys  in  a  Trap;  or,  Carl  Greene’s  Neatest  Trick. 

42  The  James  Boys  in  Arkansas;  or.  After  Confederate  Gold. 

43  The  James  Boys  Knights  of  the  Road;  or,  The  Masked 
Men  of  Missouri. 

44  Quantrell’s  Old  Guard;  or,  The  James  Boys  in  Missouri. 


23  Jesse  James’  Pledge;  or,  The  Bandit  King’s  Last  Ride.  j 
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LATEST  ISSUES: 

Fearnot  at  College;  or,  Work  and  Fun  at  Yale. 
Fearnot's  Luck;  or,  Fighting  an  Unseen  roe. 
Fearnot’s  Defeat;  or,  A  Fight.  Against  Great 
Fearnot’s  Own  Show  ;  or,  On  the  Koad  »\  ith 


Odds. 

a  Combination. 


or, 


The  Abduction  of  Evelyn 


Thief. 


Fearnot  in  Chicago  .  -  Tv 

Fearnot’s  Grit  ;  or,  Running  Down  a  Desperate 
Fearnot’s  Camp  ;  or,  Hunting  for  Big  9a“e-  T 
Fearnot’s  B.  B.  Ciub  ;  or,  The  Nine  tuat  \\as  Never 
Fearnot  in  Phnadelphia  ;  or,  Solving  the  Schuylkill 


Beaten. 
Mystery. 
Crew  of  Avon. 
Rival. 


Time. 
Foes. 


Fearnot's  Famous  Stroke;  oi’,  The  Winning 
Fearnot’s  Double;  or,  Unmasking  a  Dangerous 
Fearnot  In  Boston;  or.  Downing  the  Bully  °f  Dads  Bay 
Fearnot’s  Home  Run  ;  or,  Tbe  Second  Lour  ot  His  Nine. 
Fearnot's  Side  Show  ;  or,  On  the  Road  W  ith  a  Circus. 

Fearnot  in  London  ;  or,  Terry  Olcott  in  Danger. 

Fearnot  in  Paris;  or,  Evelyn  and  the frenchman. 

Fearnot’s  Double  Duel;  or,  Bound  to  Shott^His  Nerve. 

Fearnot  in  Cuba ;  or,  Helping  “Uncle  Sam. 

Fearnot's  Danger  ;  or,  Three  Against  One. 

Pledge  ;  or,  Loyal  to  His  Friends. 

Flyers  ;  or,  The  Bicycle  League  of  Avon. 

Flying  Trip  ;  or.  Around  the  World  On  Record 
Frolics :  or,  Having  Fun  YS'ith  Friends  and 
Triumph  ;  or,  Winning  His  Case  in  Court. 

Close  Call  ;  or,  Punishing  a  Treacherous  Foe. 

Big  Bluff ;  or,  Working  for  a  Good  Cause. 

Rauche  ;  or,  Roughing  it  in  Colorado. 

Speculation  ;  or,  Outwitting  the  Land  Sharks 
Fearnot  in  the  Clouds;  or,  Evelyn’s  Narrow  Escape. 

Fearnot  at  Yale  Again  ;  or,  Teaching  the  College  Boys  New 
Tricks. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Mettle  :  or.  Hot  Work  Against  Enemies. 

Fearnot  in  Wall  Street;  or,  Making  and  Losing  a  Million. 
Fearnot's  Desperate  Ride  ;  or,  A  Dash  to  Save  Evelyn. 
Fearnot’s  Great  Mystery;  or,  How  Terry  Proved  His  Courage. 
Fearnot's  Betrayal  ;  or,  The  Mean  Work  of  a  False  Friend. 
Fearnot  in  the  Klondike  ;  or.  Working  the  “Dark  Horse"  Claim. 

Skate  For  Life;  or,  Winning  the  “Ice  Flyers’  ”  Pen- 
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54  Fred  Fearnot’s  Rival  ;  or,  Betrayed  by  a  Female  Enemy. 

55  Fred  Fearnot's  Defiance  ;  or,  His  Great  Fight  at  Dedham  Lake. 

56  Fred  Fearnot's  Big  Contract :  or.  Running  a  County  Fair. 

57  Fred  Fearnot's  Daring  Deed  ;  or,  Saving  Terry  from  the  Lynchers. 

58  Fred  Fearnot's  Revenge  ;  or,  Defeating  a  Congressman. 

59  Fred  Fearnot’s  Trap  ;  or.  Catching  the  Train  Robbers. 

60  Fred  Fearnot  at  Harvard  ;  or,  Winning  the  Games  for  Yale. 

61  Fred  Fearnot's  Ruse  ;  or,  Turning  Tramp  to  Save  a  Fortune. 

62  Fred  Fearnot  in  Manila;  or,  Plotting  to  Catch  Aguinaldo. 

63  Fred  Fearnot  and  Oom  Paul;  or,  Battling  for  the  Boers. 

64  Fred  Fearnot  in  Johannesburg;  or,  The  Terrible  Ride  to  Kimberley. 

65  Fred  Fearnot  in  Kaffir-land  ;  or.  Hunting  for  the  Lost  Diamond. 

66  Fred  Fearnot’s  Lariat ;  or,  IIow  He  Caught  His  Man. 

67  Fred  Fearnot’s  Wild  West  Show  ;  or,  The  Biggest  Thing  on  Earth. 

68  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Tour  :  or,  Managing  an  Opera  Queen. 

69  Fred  Fearnot’s  Minstrels :  or,  Terry's  Great  Hit  as  an  End  Man. 

70  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Duke ;  or,  Balfiing  a  Fortune  Hunter. 

71  Fred  Fearnot’s  Day  ;  or.  The  Great  Reunion  at  Avon. 

72  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  South  ;  or,  Out  with  Old  Bill  Bland. 

73  Fred  Fearnot's  Museum  :  or.  Backing  Knowledge  with  Fun. 

74  Fred  Fearnot’s  Athletic  School  :  or,  Making  Brain  and  Brawn. 

75  Fred  Fearnot  Mystified  :  or.  The  Disappearance  of  Terry  Olcott. 

76  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Governor  ;  or.  Working  Hard  to  Save  a  Life. 

77  Fred  Fearnot’s  Mistake;  or,  Up  Against  His  Match. 

78  Fred  Fearnot  in  Texas  :  or,  Terry's  Man  from  Abilene. 

79  Fred  Fearnot  as  a  Sheriff;  or.  Breaking  up  a  Desperate  Gang. 

80  Fred  Fearnot  BatTied  ;  or,  Outwitted  by  a  Woman. 

81  Fred  Fearnot's  WTit,  and  How  It  Saved  His  Life. 

82  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Prize :  or.  Working  Hard  to  Win. 

83  Fred  Fearnot  at  Bay  ;  or,  Ilis  Great  Fight  for  Life. 
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Fearnot's  Disguise  ;  or,  Following  a  Strange  Clew. 

Fearnot’s  Moose  Hunt  ;  or,  Adventures  in  the  Maine  Woods. 
Fearnot  s  Oratory  ;  or,  Fun  at  the  Girls  High  School. 
Fearnot's  Big  Heart;  or,  Giving  the  I  oor  a  chance. 

Fearnot  Accused;  or,  Tricked  by  a  Villain 
Fearnot’s  Pluck  ;  or,  Winning  Against  Odds. 

1  Deadly  Peril  ,  or,  His  Narrow  Escape  from  Ruin. 

Wild  Ride;  or,  Saving;  Dick  Duncan’s  Life. 

Long  Chase  ;  or,  Trailing  a  Cunning  Villain. 

Last  Shot,  and  How  It  Saved  a  Life. 

Common  Sense  ;  or,  The  Best  Way  Out  of  Trouble. 
Great  Find  ;  or,  Saving  Terry  Olcott’s  Fortune. 
Fearnot  and  the  Sultan  :  or,  Adventures  on  the  Island  of  Sulu. 
Fearnot’s  Silvery  Tongue;  or,  "Winning  an  Angry  Mob. 
Fearnot's  Strategy  ;  or,  Outwitting  a  Troublesome  Couple. 
Fearnot’s  Little  Joke  ;  or.  Worrying  Dick  and  ierry. 

Fearnot’s  Muscle;  or,  Holding  His  Own  Against  Odds. 
Fearnot  on  Hand ;  or,  Showing  Up  at  the  Right  Time. 
Fearnot’s  Puzzle  ;  or,  Worrying  the  Bunco  Steerers. 

Fearnot  and  Evelyn  ;  or,  The  Infatuated  Rival. 

Fearnot’s  Wager  ;  or,  Downing  a  Brutal  Sport. 

Fearnot  at  St.  Simons:  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Georgia  Island. 
Fearnot  Deceived;  or,  After  the  Wrong  Man. 

Fearnot’s  Charity  ;  or,  Teaching  Others  a  Lesson. 

Fearnot  as  “The  Judge  or,  Heading  off  the  Lynchers. 
Fearnot  and  the  Clown  ;  or,  Saving  the  Old  Man’s  Place. 
Fearnot’s  Fine  Work  ;  or,  Up  Against  a  Crank. 

Fearnot’s  Bad  Break  ;  or,  What  Happened  to  Jones. 

Feernot’s  Round  Up;  or,  A  Lively  Time  on  the  Ranche. 
Fearnot  and  the  Giant ;  or,  A  Hot  Time  in  Cheyenne. 
Fearnot’s  Cool  Nerve  ;  or,  Giving  It  Straight  to  the  Boys. 
Fearfiot’s  Way  ;  or,  Doing  Up  a  Sharper. 

Fearnot  in  a  Fix  ;  or,  The  Blackmailer’s  Game. 

Fearnot  as  a  “Broncho  Buster  or,  A  Great  Time  in  the 
Wild  West.  „  ,  ,  „  , 

Fred  Fearnot  and  His  Mascot;  or.  Evelyns  Fearless  Ride. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Strong  Arm  ;  or,  The  Bad  Man  of  Arizona. 

Fred  Fearnot  as  a  “Tenderfoot or,  Having  Fun  with  the  Cow¬ 
boys. 

Fred  Fearnot  Captured  ;  or,  In  the  Hands  of  His  Enemies. 

Fearnot  and  the  Banker  ;  or,  A  Schemer's  Trap  to  Ruin  Him. 
Fearnot’s  Great  Feat ;  dr,  Winning  a  Fortune  on  Skates. 
Fearnot's  Iron  Will ;  or,  Standing  Up  for  the  Right. 
Fearnot  Cornered  ;  or,  Evelyn  and  the  Widow. 

Fearnot’s  Daring  Scheme;  or,  Ten  Days  in  an  Insane  Asylum, 
Fearnpt’s  Honor;  or.  Backing  Up  His  Word. 

Fearnot  and  the  Lawyer;  or.  Young  Billy  Dedham’s  Case. 
Fred  Fearnot  at  West  Point;  or,  Having  Fun  with  the  Hazers. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Secret  Society;  or,  The  Knights  of  the  Black  Ring. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Gambler;  or,  The  Trouble  on  the  Lake  Front. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Challenge;  or,  King  of  the  Diamond  Field. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Game;  or,  The  Hard  Work  That  Won. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Atlanta;  or,  The  Black  Fiend  of  Darktown. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Open  Hand ;  or.  How  He  Helped  a  Friend. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Debate;  or.  The  Warmest  Member  of  the  House. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Plea;  or.  His  Defence  of  the  “  Moneyless  Man. 
Fred  Fearnot  at  Princeton;  or.  The  Battle  of  the  Champions. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Circus;  or.  High  Old  Time  at  New  Era. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Camp  Hunt.;  or.  The  White  Deer  of  the  Adirondacks. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  His  Guide;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Mountain. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  County  Fair;  or,  The  Battle  of  the  Fakirs. 

Fred  Fearnot  a  Prisoner;  or.  Captured  at  Avon. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Senator;  or.  Breaking  up  a  Scheme. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Baron;  or.  Calling  Down  a  Nobleman. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Brokers;  or.  Ten  Days  in  Wall  Street. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Little  Scrap;  or,  The  Fellow  Who  'Wouldn’t  Stay 
Whipped. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Greatest  Danger;  or.  Ten  Days  with  the  Moonshiners. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Kidnappers;  or.  Trailing  a  Stolen  Child. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Qjiick  Work;  or,  The  Hold  Up  at  Eagle  Pass. 
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For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  by 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  Libraries  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fill 
in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  books  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  re¬ 
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THE  STAGE. 

_  No.  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 

Bl  t  Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  bv  the 

,“t::v:;!”^uiuiit;“lUok0  amateur  minstrels  is  com»Iete  "•iih»ut 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER. — 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men  s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

. \n  TOKFHhO)!?Y^^FHXEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
AND  JOKL  LOOK— Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Everv 

t-1'-  1  a  *-’*■  a  lls  ^oc  -■-»  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 

gan. zmg_  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

.  ,No;  ^5.  MULDOON’S  JOKES— This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
^ v  1  t*u  shod,  anu  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  .arge  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon.  the  great  wit,  humorist  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
Obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  1 9.  HOW  10  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
fltage ,  roge tner  ^itli  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manage!',  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  Bv  a  prominent  Sta>m  Manae-pr 
N>,  SO.  GI  S  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.-c0n?afnfng  the  tatl 
«st  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of 'this  world-renowned  and 
^ver  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

%  ‘  HOUSEKEEPING* 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
run  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 

country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
fl°N\eis  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 

nshed. 

No.  o",  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
jti  coking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
osm  game  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

cooks. 

N1  •  HOW  10  Kr.EP  HOT  SE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
■  .’uost  anj  thing  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de- 
eeripriur.  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making^Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il- 
'Ustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
arge  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.  By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW.  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
'’erv  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
tor  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
mow  Wan  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOWT  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  complete  and  useful  little 
5ook.  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 

Warn  mo  n,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  ■ 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
:he  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
ir.d  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
Casino,  Forty-five,  Bounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
There’1  happiness  in  it. 

HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  eti- 
i  of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods 
e  o  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church 

•  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

-  HOT  TO  RFCITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 

0  '•  r  ing  :  rno  t  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 

'  ■  U  w  .  c  -  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 
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No.  31.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four¬ 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  bccora 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist..  Also  containing  gems  fr<£' 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  mew- 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  IIOW  TO  DEBATE.— Giving  rules  for  conducting  L-* 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

.  No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  a- 
telly  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  A 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  cot-  - 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  L 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  hapw 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsets'  4 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ballroom  and  at  parti#?- 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  squaw 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  lev? 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving,  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  tfec-' 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  tkf 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  tU 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  worA 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  aa 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  bsV' 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated  ft®-- 

the  management  and  training  o 

can  dry,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc- 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  ANY 
RABBIT  S. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illw1 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  h!n*7 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birdB 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harringt*^' 
Keene. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A  valu¬ 
able  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mount!*# 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  o4.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.- — Giving  co?E' 
plete  information  as  td  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping 
taming,  breeding  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  fu 
mstructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty 
eight  illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  k‘;. 
ever  published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. .  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  In. 
Siruetive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry;  also 
pertinents  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  as 
directions  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires  and  gas  hallow 
lhis  book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  handbook  !K' 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice  cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc,  etc 

No.  19.  FRANK  TOTTSEY’S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANO  „ 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— Giving  fi 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  a* 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports,  bt  ■ 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,  maklv 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handy  books  published. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  • 

derful  book,  containing  ‘useful  and  practical  information  in 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  eve 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  c 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS. — Cc 
taming  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arrange 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Br&i 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  value,  ' 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventuv/ 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

.  No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Conte. 

ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  c.a  . 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  oti<- 
.transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W  D«  W 
Abney. 

Nm62.  HOW.  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADE  I . — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admitta'-o 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers  iV 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  shoe  • 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  bv  Lu  Senarens  m  • 
of  “Flow  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET. — CompleU 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  NT 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction  deserr 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  / 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  NTa  ’  * 

piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  off  VBcw 


West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 

PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS, 
Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


SECRET  SERVICE 

OLD  AND  iOUNU  KINO  BRADY,  DETECTIVES. 

PRICE  5  CTS.  32  PAGES.  COLORED  COVERS.  ISSUED  WEEKLY 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

25  The  Girl  From  Boston  ;  or,  Old  and  Young  King  Brady  oa  a  Peculiar 
Case. 

20  The  Bradys  and  the  Shoplifters;  or,  Hard  Work  on  a  Dry  Goods 
Case. 

27  Zig  Zag  the  Clown  ;  or,  The  Bradys'  Great  Circus  Trail. 

28  The  Bradys  Out  West ;  or,  Winning  a  Hard  Case. 

20  After  the  Kidnappers;  or,  The  Bradys  on  a  False  Clue. 

30  Old  and  Young  King  Bradys'  Battle;  or,  Bound  to  Win  Their  Case. 

31  The  Bradys'  Race  Track  Job;  or,  Crooked  Work  Among  Jockeys. 

32  Found  in  the  Bay  ;  or,  The  Bradys  on  a  Great  Murder  Mystery. 

33  The  Bradys  in  Chicago;  or,  Solving  the  Mystery  of  the  Lake  Front. 

34  The  Bradys'  Great  Mistake  ;  or,  Shadowing  the  Wrong  Man. 

35  The  Bradys  and  the  Mail  Mystery  ;  or,  Working  for  the  Government. 

36  The  Bradys  Down  South  ;  or,  The  Great  Plantation  Mystery. 

37  The  House  in  the  Swamp  ;  or,  The  Bradys'  Keenest  Work. 

38  The  Knock-out-Drops  Gang  ;  or,  The  Bradys'  Risky  Venture. 

39  The  Bradys’  Close  Shave  ;  or,  Into  the  Jaws  of  Death. 

40  The  Bradys’  Star  Case  ;  or,  Working  for  Love  and  Glory. 

•11  The  Bradys  in  'Frisco;  or,  A  Three  Thousand  Mile  Hunt. 

42  The  Bradys  and  the  Express  Thieves ;  or,  Tracing  the  Package 

Marked  •‘Paid.” 

43  The  Bradys'  Hot  Chase  :  or,  After  the  Horse  Stealers. 

44  The  Bradys'  Great  Wager  ;  or,  The  Queen  of  Little  Monte  Carlo. 

45  The  Bradys'  Double  Net  ;  or.  Catching  the  Keenest  of  Criminals. 

46  The  Man  in  the  Steel  Mask;  or,  The  Bradys'  Work  for  a  Great 

Fortune. 

47  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Trunk  :  or,  Working  a  Silent  Clew 

48  Going  it  Blind  :  or,  The  Bradys'  Good  Luck. 

49  The  Bradys  Balked;  or,  Working  up  Queer  Evidence. 

5u  Against  Big  Odds  ;  or,  The  Bradys'  Great  Stroke. 

51  The  Bradys  and  the  Forger  :  or,  Tracing  the  N.  G.  Check. 

52  The  Bradys'  Trump  Card  ;  or.  Winning  a  Case  by  Bluff. 

53  The  Bradys  and  the  Grave  Robbers;  or,  Tracking  the  Cemetery 

Owls. 

54  The  Bradys  and  the  Missing  Boy;  or.  The  Mystery  of  School  No.  6. 

55  The  Bradys  Behind  the  Scenes  ;  or,  The  Great  Theatrical  Case. 

56  The  Bradys  and  the  Opium  Dens ;  or.  Trapping  the  Crooks  of 

Chinatown. 

57  The  Bradys  Down  East  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Country  Town. 

58  Working  for  the  Treasury  :  or.  The  Bradys  and  the  Bank  Burglars. 

59  The  Bradys’  Fatal  Clew  ;  or,  A  Desperate  Game  for  Gold. 

60  Shadowing  the  Sharpers  ;  or,  The  Bradys'  810,000  Deal. 

61  The  Bradys  and  the  Firebug;  or.  Found  in  the  Flames. 

62  The  Bradys  in  Texas  ;  or,  The  Great  Ranch  Mystery. 

63  The  Bradys  on  the  Ocean  :  or.  The  Mystery  of  Stateroom  No.  7. 

64  The  Bradys  and  the  Office  Boy  ;  or.  Working  Up  a  Business  Case. 

65  The  Bradys  in  the  Backwoods ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Hunters' 

Camp. 

66  Ching  Foo,  the  Yellow  Dwarf ;  or.  The  Bradys  and  the  Opium 

Smokers. 

67  The  Bradys’  Still  Hunt:  or.  The  Case  that  was  Won  by  Waiting. 

68  Caught  by  the  Camera:  or.  The  Bradys  and  the  Girl  from  Maine. 

69  The  Bradys  in  Kentucky  :  or,  Tracking  a  Mountain  Gang. 

70  The  Marked  Bank  Note  ;  or.  The  Bradys  Below  the  Dead  lane. 

71  The  Bradys  on  Deck  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Private  Yacht. 

72  The  Bradys  in  a  Trap;  or,  Working  Against  a  Hard  Gang. 

73  Over  the  Line  :  or,  The  Bradys'  Chase  Through  Canada. 

74  The  Bradys  in  Society  :  or.  The  Case  of  Mr.  Barlow. 

75  The  Bradys  in  the  Slums ;  or,  Trapping  the  Crooks  of  the  “Red 

Light  District.” 

76  Found  in  the  River ;  or,  The  Bradys  and  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 

Mystery. 

77  The  Bradys  and  the  Missing  Box  ;  or,  Running  Down  the  Railroad 

Thieves. 

78  The  Queen  of  Chinatown  .  or.  The  Bradys  Among  the  “Hop”  Fiends. 

79  The  Bradys  and  the  Girl  Smuggler;  or.  Working  for  the  Custom 

House. 

80  The  Bradys  and  the  Runaway  Boys :  or.  Shadowing  the  Circus 

Sharps. 

81  The  Bradys  and  the  Ghosts  :  or,  Solving  the  Mystery  of  the  Old 

Church  Y’ard. 

82  The  Bradys  and  the  Brokers  :  or,  A  Desperate  Game  in  Wall  Street. 

83  The  Bradys'  Fight  to  a  Finish  :  or.  Winning  a  Desperate  Case. 

84  The  Bradys’  Race  for  Life  ;  or,  Rounding  Up  a  Tough  Trio. 


85  The  Bradys’  Last  Chance  ;  or,  The  Case  in  the  Dark. 

86  The  Bradys  on  the  Road  ;  or,  The  Strange  Case  of  a  Drummer. 

87  The  Girl  in  Black  ;  or,  The  Bradys  Trapping  a  Confidence  Queen. 

88  The  Bradys  in  Mulberry  Bend  ;  or,  The  Boy  Slaves  of  “Little  Italy." 

89  The  Bradys'  Battle  for  Life ;  or,  The  Keen  Detectives’  Greatest 

Peri  1. 

90  The  Bradys  and  the  Mad  Doctor;  or,  The  Haunted  Mill  in  the 

Marsh. 

91  The  Bradys  on  the  Rail  ;  or,  A  Mystery  of  the  Lightning  Express. 

92  The  Bradys  and  the  Spy  ;  or,  Working  Against  the  Police  Depart¬ 

ment. 

93  The  Bradys’  Deep  Deal  ;  or,  Hand-in-Glove  with  Crime. 

94  The  Bradys  in  a  Snare  ;  or,  The  Worst  Case  of  All. 

95  The  Bradys  Beyond  Their  Depth  :  or,  The  Great  Swamp  Mystery 

96  The  Bradys’  Hopeless  Case  ;  or,  Against  Plain  Evidence. 

97  The  Bradys  at  the  Helm  ;  or,  the  Mystery  of  the  River  Steamer. 

98  The  Bradys  in  Washington  ;  or,  Working  for  the  President. 

99  The  Bradys  Duped  ;  or.  The  Cunning  Work  of  Clever  Crooks. 

100  The  Bradys  in  Maine  ;  or,  Solving  the  Great  Camp  Mystery. 

101  The  Bradys  on  the  Great  Lakes  ;  or,  Tracking  the  Canada  Gang. 

102  The  Bradys  in  Montana  ;  or,  The  Great  Copper  Mine  Case. 

103  The  Bradys  Hemmed  In;  or.  Their  Case  in  Arizona. 

104  The  Bradys  at  Sea:  or,  A  Hot  Chase  Over  the  Ocean. 

105  The  Girl  from  London  ;  or.  The  Bradys  After  a  Confidence  Queen. 

106  The  Bradys  Among  the  Chinamen  ;  or,  The  Yellow  Fiends  of  the 

Opium  Joints. 

107  The  Bradys  and  the  Pretty  Shop  Girl  ;  or.  The  Grand  Street 

Mystery 

108  The  Bradys  and  the  Gypsies;  or.  Chasing  the  Child  Stealers. 

109  The  Bradys  and  the  Wrong  Man  ;  or,  The  Story  of  a  Strange 

Mistake 

110  The  Bradys  Betrayed;  or.  In  the  Hands  of  a  Traitor. 

111  The  Bradys  and  Their  Doubles;  or,  A  Strange  Tangle  of  Crime. 

112  The  Bradys  in  the  Everglades;  or.  The  Strange  Case  of  a  Summer 

Tourist. 

113  The  Bradys  Defied;  or.  The  Hardest  Gang  in  New  Y’ork. 

114  The  Bradys  in  High  Life  ,  or,  The  Great  Society  Mystery. 

115  The  Bradys  Among  Thieves;  or.  Hot  Worn:  in  the  Bowery. 

116  The  Bradys  and  the  Sharpers;  or.  In  Darkest  New  York. 

1 1  7  The  Bradys  and  the  Bandits;  or.  Hunting  for  a  Lost  Boy. 

118  The  Bradys  in  Central  Park:  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Mall. 

119  The  Bradys  on  their  Muscle:  or,  Shadowing  the  Red  Hook  Gang. 

120  The  Bradys'  Opium  Joint  Case:  or.  Exposing  the  Chinese  Crooks. 

121  The  Bradys’  Girl  Decoy;  or.  Rounding  Up  the  East-Side  Crooks. 

122  The  Bradys  Under  Fire  :  or.  Tracking  a  Gang  of  Outlaws. 

123  The  Bradys  at  the  Beach  :  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Bath  House. 

124  The  Bradys  and  the  Lost  Gold  Mine;  or.  Hot  Work  Among  the 

Cowboys. 

125  The  Bradys  and  the  Missing  Girl  ;  or,  A  Clew  Found  in  the  Dark. 

126  The  Bradys  and  the  Banker:  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Treasure  Y’ault. 
1  2  7  The  Bradys  and  the  Bov  Acrobat ;  or.  Tracing  op  a  Theatrical  Case. 

128  The  Bradys  and  Bad  Man  Smith;  or.  Tim  Gang  of  Black  Bar. 

129  The  Bradys  and  the  Veiled  Girl;  or.  Piping  the  Tombs  Mystery. 

130  The  Bradys  and  the  Deadshot  Gang:  or.  Lively  Work  on  the  FVontier. 

131  The  Bradys  with  a  Circus;  or.  On  the  Road  with  the  Wild  Beast 

Tamers. 

132  The  Bradys  in  Wyoming;  or.  Tracking  the  Mountain  Men. 

133  The  Bradys  at  Conev  Island :  or.  Trapping  the  Sea  side  Crooks. 

134  The  Bradys  and  t  He  Road  Agents;  or.  The  Great  Deadwood  Case. 

135  The  Bradys  and  the  Bank  Clerk;  or.  Tracing  a  I/ost  Money  Package. 

1  3  6  The  Bradys  on  the  Race  Track;  or,  Beati’  g  the  Sharpers. 

137  The  Bradys  in  the  Chinese  Quarter;  or.  The  Queen  of  the  Opium  Fiends. 

138  The  Bradys  and  the  Counterfeiters;  or.  M  ild  Advent ures  in  the  Blue 

Ridge  Mountains. 

139  Ttie  Bradys  in  the  Dens  of  New  York;  or,  YVorking  on  the  John  Street 

Mystery. 

14  0  The  Bradys  and  the  Rail  Road  Thieves:  or.  The  Mvsterv  of  the  Mid¬ 
night  Train. 

14  1  The  Bradys  after  the  Pickpockets;  or.  Keen  Work  in  the  Shopping 
District. 

} Bradys  and  the  Broker;  or.  The  Plot  to  Steal  a  Fortune. 

14  3  I  he  Bradys  as  Reporters;  or,  W  orking  for  a  Newspaper. 

144  \  he  Rrad\  s  and  the  Lost  Ranche;  or.  The  Strange  Case  in  Texas. 
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